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PEEFACE TO SIXTH EDITION 


Duking the intefval of ten years since 
these Lectures were wntten, the subjects on 
which they hnefly touch have not lost any- 
thing of their absorbing interest Eather 
these subjects would seem to have taken 
deeper hold on men’s thoughts, and to have 
opened ever-widening fields of inquiry, so 
that they at this moment attract to them- 
selves whatever is most powerful in intellect 
and most earnest in purpose Had one been 
approaching them now for the first time, the 
treatment of them might have taken a some- 
what difierent form, but the substance of 
what IS here maintamed would have been 
the same During the last ten years the 
attempt to explain the Universe and human 
hfe solely on physical pnnciples has been 
urged on with unwearied pertmacity, and 
with no little ability, but not as yet with 
much success Physical evolution has been 
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pressed into the seriice to explain man’s 
moral nature Science professes to revere 
facts al}o^ e all things, and Conscience and 
the higher affections are facts not easy to 
he resolved into material elements 

The sense of right and unselfish devotion 
are powers winch rule in human souls os 
really as the law of gra\'itation niles the 
mo^'ements of the planets But the attempts 
to explain conscience or afiection os physical 
piocosses, like gmiitation, are yet wide of 
the maik It is admitted by the most 
candid phj-sicists that between the finest 
molecular actions and the simplest act of 
couscious thought there hes a gulf which 
no oue has been able to bridge. But even 
if it could be shown — which never has been 
done — ^that the sense of guilt is but a sur- 
A n-al of the fear of the stick, and the pinest 
self-devotion a mere sublimation of ammal 
appetite, little woidd be gamed by the ma- 
teiialist For it is the completed result, the 
fully formed power, not the dun dawmngs, 
which it is important to account for Con- 
science and afiection, as they now exist m 
man, are the highest and most permanent 
torccs in human life;, and no explanation 
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of tlie TJBiverse -whicli overlooks these, or 
misinterprets them, can he trua For they 
are the key of the human position, Keep- 
ing the eye on these realities, we can still 
say with the author of the Eehgio Mediei 
‘^ere is surely a piece of Dmnity in us, 
something that was before the elements, and 
owes no homage to the sun ’ 

A universe, however clearly mapped out, 
in winch that which is highest m man is 
omittedj IS not the Universe we know, until 
which we have to do In a work contaming 
much fiesh, though perhaps some question- 
able, speculation, I lately read the following 
noteworthy words * Many are now preach- 
ing a rehgxon of humamty, hut it is a rehgion 
of humamty always excepting Christ ’ And 
it goes on to say, ‘ Many people now-a-days, 
when they speak of the voice of Hature, 
' mean not the voice of the whole Uni- 
verse, hut the voice of the Umverse mimis 
humamty, — a veiy different and a very one- 
sided thmg’ Such attempts to interpret 
the Universe apart from man, and humamty 
apart from Christ, though often made in the 
name of science, are emmently rmscientific 
For in each subject they leave out that 
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whicli as the naost wonderful, the supreme 
element in the piohlem 
But it 13 said, If you make man the key 
by which you interpret either the world 
or the Divine Nature, you misinterpret 
Nature and you anthropomorphise Gqd I 
observe that theie is a great dread of what 
IS imphed by this long word. The learned 
dread it, lest they should be set down as 
unscientific The unlearned fear that it 
involves a charge of some unheard-of ignor- 
ance But only consider what anthropo- 
morphism means when apphed to religion 
It means, I suppose, to think of God under 
the form of man, to attribute to the Divine 
Nature some, not all, of the quahties which 
are distmetively human Is this altogether 
wrong ? Is It a thmg to be carefully avoided^ 
I think not Tliere are many things in 
man which we cannot nghtly attribute to 
God There are other things in man which 
we must attribute to Him, if we are to t.biTiV 
of Him at all To think of the Divine 
Nature as containing any of our weaknesses 
or limitations,— to attribute'to God a human 
form, as though he really had ‘ hands’ and 
eyes, or human passions, such as jealousy 
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or vindictiveness — this is to anthropomor- 
phise ■wrongly, it is to lower the conception 
of God down to the level of man 
On the other hand, if we think of God as 
containing in Himself all that is highest and 
best m our o'wn nature, only in an mfimte 
measure, if we conceive of Him as the 
AJl-Trae, the All-Merciful, the All-Good, 
the All-Holy One, attributes, of which are 
small beginmngs in ourseheg, existing m 
Him in their fulness and perfection — ^we the 
little nils, He the infinite ocean of moral 
goodness, — are wo then degradmg the Di'vine 
Nature? are we chargeable “with a •wrong 
anthropomorphism? What higher concep- 
tion of the Highest is it possible for man to 
form? Would it be truer to assume the 
philosophic, — to shnnk from thinking of Him 
as possessing anythmg, even the best, winch 
we find in ourselves ^ Would we do better 
to fall back on a blank abstraction, called 
the Infimte — ^which is really at its root a 
physical conception derived from infinite 
space, — and by an effort at philosophic 
thought which overleaps itself, reduce the 
Livmg One to a dead conception, without 
content, without reahty * Either we must do 
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this, as philosophers have often done, or close 
with the Biblical truth that God made man 
in Hia own image, and then in the light of 
that image, earned to its highest, freed from 
all imperfections, conceive of Him This 
moral conception must ever form the centre 
of our thinking of Him It may take to 
itself an ever-growing e\pansion, as the dis- 
coveries of science change and enlarge our 
views of the Universe, and the researches of 
history our views of man. But the heart 
which gives Me ta aU our religions 
thought remains ever the same, rooted 
and grounded in those moral conceptions 
which are the best part of our own humanity 
That heart, no doubt, is sore straitened by 
the present attitude of thought On one 
side stands the physical world, as it has 
been opened up and interpreted by modern 
science Over against it stands the world 
of spintunl truth, — all that is apprehended 
as most true by the Chnstian soul Between 
these two worlds there is no intercommunion 
And till there is, the hearts of men who 
beheve at once in spiritual truth and in 
scientific knowledge must needs be con- 
stramed They long for some insight by 
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which they shall ‘ find the spmtual in the 
physical.’ And who is there that helps them 
to find it ? The late James Hinton beheved 
that ' the next voice of God to men (and it 
is a voice to us we want) will have in it a 
revealing of the meaning of the great and 
earnest toil, especiaUy^ in science, of the two 
last centimes’ This he held to be 'the 
great want of the age ’ It is a want that 
sooner or later will surely be met 
“When that time comes there will be a 
greater harmony of heart and head — a freer 
breathing of spint than now is possible 
Meanwhile, let us hold fast what of spmtual 
truth we Imow, or feel to be vital, by the 
test of conscience Childish things may be 
put away, but not childhood. For is it not 
the fulness of Christian manhood to receive 
the kingdom of God as a little child ? Men 
are for ever seekmg aftei demonstrations of 
the truth of Chnstiamty, and theie shall no 
demonstration be given. Many stand outside 
the pale and ask for a reasoned philosophy 
and irrefragable proofs that Clmstianity is 
tnie, and say that when this has been vouch- 
safed they will enter the sacred precinct, and 
take the yoke upon them, but not till then. 
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Such persons ask for that which neither our 
Lord nor His apostles, nor any of the old 
prophets, ever promised — for that winch, 
according to their teaching, was, in the 
nature of things, impossible ‘ If any man 
he willing to do His will, he shall know of 
the doctrine,’ — tins was their language 
And this language is found to he ns time 
in the ’experience of to-day as \vheu it 
first was uttered Wien once tlie will 
falls into its proper place — the attitude of 
obedience, — it is wonderful how many dilli- 
culties disappear One touch of sympathy 
with the^ mind of the Divmc Teacher makes 
many things plain which before seemed 
hal’d sayings and unbelievable 

St SALVATon’s Colieoe, 

St Aepreivs, Ul May 1878 
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Tnis bttlc book is a small contnbution to a 
great subject Tlio fiic Lectures ■\vlucli it con- 
tains ncro delivered, on live successive Satur- 
daj's of last Winter Session, to ns many of tlie 
Students of the United College and others as 
chose to attend Tiiey vrerc onginnlly Tmtten 
with a •new solely to immediate dcln ciy The 
publication of them is an afterthought It is 
needless to cvplam my reasons for publishing 
them, for those could neither increase nor dimi- 
nish thcinaluo, nlmtever that may be One 
object, however, ■which I hope maybe gamed 
by publication is to place them in a permanent 
form before those for ■whom they wore ongi- 
naUy intended As Lectures, meant to be 
understood on first heanng, they aie naturally 
in a stylo more popular and diffuse than 
might hiavo beseemed a regular treatise They 
arc printed almost as they vv ere spoken, 'vnth 
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tlio exception of tlio Fifth Lecture, to i\hi<'h 
some possnges ha\o heen added 

It need liardlj he eaid that no attempt is here 
made at systematic, xnncli less at cvhniistuc, 
treatment of the subject To Ini o mined at this 
within the space and in the form to which I hai c 
restricted injself, nould ha\o heen iinpo«bihltj 
All I haa c mshed to do is to set forth cert viii 
nows, n Inch seem to mo true in thcmsoUcs, 
and jet likely to ho passed o\er too hglitly, or 
set aside too summarily, by the intellectual tem- 
per of the tune No satisfactory adjustment 
of the questions hero entertained can, I hohcio, 
bo rcaclicd without assigning to tbo spmlual 
side of man’-s being and of truth a prominence 
and an importance, uhich do not sccni to 
haa 0 entered into the thoughts of some of the 
iblcst ndiocatcs of Ciilturo Indeed to many, 
and these not the most foolish of mankind, 
Culture seems then only to be worthy of seri- 
ous regard when it ramislcrs to faith, — when 
It enables men to seo spiritual things more 
truly and deeply If it obstructs or dims tbo 
ansion of these things, ns sometimes it does, it 
then ceases to ha\ o for them any a alnc 
In handliuir subjects on which all men haa c 
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pomo thoughts, it is nnpossihlo exactly to de- 
termine wlicrc one’s own end and those of 
others begin ^Vllcrc, houcicr, I lla^o been 
aunro that my thought or expression of 
thought lias been suggested to mo by another 
^vT^tor, I ln\o tried to acknov lodge it, either 
hr quoting in the text some of the authors 
words, or b} gi\nng a quotation from his works 
in the Notes Of the passages printed m the 
Apiiendix, soinc were directly suggests o of 
the thought m the text, others are incroli 
adduced ns confirmations of it It w ould ha^ c 
lietn easj to liaio increased the number of 
tlic Note*!, but thej Mere drawn out at a 
place remote from libraries, and wore taken 
oiih from those books arhich happened to 
bo .at hand 

J 0 Slump 

S'-ptmUr 1 , 1870 
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PRETACE TO THIRD EDITION 


‘WjinN 1 first sent tficso Lectures to tljc 
press 1 Imd no csncclntion that the^ Mould 
auahen so much interest as they seem to ha\c 
done This mtercst, I know, is mainly due to 
(heir attempting to deal with, what an honoui od 
correspondent calls, ‘the subject of the daj ’ 
Still I am not insensible to the kind way in 
nlnch they haio been noticed in many public 
jirints — not to mention approials of prnatc 
persons, northj of all regard Valuable such 
testimonies are, n hen sincerely and spontane- 
ouslj giicii It is something more to liaic 
Icanit that there are young men, hero and 
there. Mho, needing help, haic thought thej 
found some in this small book 
Though the public criticisms passed on it 
haie been, in the mam, commendatory, per- 
liaps hejond its desert, one or tMo objections 
haic been urged against it, on wIikIi 1 should 
M ibh to wvj a woixl , for these, if made in a fair 
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spirit, are al^rays suggestive A smter in the 
last number of the l^orih SriUsh Review (alas ! 
that it should have been the last) charges me 
■vnth havmg misrepresented Professor Huxley 
And m proof of this charge he quotes from 
some other portion of that eminent wnter’s 
Tvorks, words which seem to modifr, if not con- 
tradict, the view I have gi\ en of his opinions 
In answer, I have to say that my second lecture 
— ^the one which deals with Professor Huxley’s 
theory — ^ums dehvered, and, if I mistake not, 
published, before the fuller exposition of his 
news contamed in lus Lay So mans was given 
to the world I had before me but one isolated 
lecture by Professor Huxley which had ap- 
pealed in Macmillan's Magazine This, and 
this only, I professed to examme , and I sub- 
mit that the account I have given of that 
lecture is a fair representation of it, and no 
distoition If the author has by other writ- 
ings modified the new set forth in the lecture 
nliich I cnticised — this is just what might be 
expected, when a writer of so wide and vaned 
ability, combining m so rare measure meta- 
physical with physical knowledge, came to 
1 cflcct on the other sides of the large problem, 
which the lecture in question had settled in 
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too cxclusuc nnd percinptorj a tvaj- But 
mth these other imtings I 'was not con- 
cerned, e^en had tlicj hccn, i^hen I •v\Tote, 
accessible, I should certaiul}* greatly regret 
and trj to amend ’ll hat I haio irnttcn, if it 
could be shown tint I ha\ c done injustice to 
that one portion, which alone I professed to 
e'c'iminc. 

The writer in the Korlh Bnbsh sajs that it 
IS not fair to treat Professor Uu'^ley ns a 
Matcnalist.. I am not aware that I have done 
so Indeed, I nei cr attempted to settle under 
what *wm' he should be ranked, because I 
cannot sec that such modes of classifnng men 
in anj nay forward the ends of candid in- 
quirj* And had I inshed to classify him in 
such a way, I had not the means of deler- 
iniiung arhnt class he belonged to 

A Saturday Eovicwcr takes the same objec- 
tion as the arritcr in the AV/A Brttuih Here 
again, my replj is, that I was c\amining 
one lecture, not the whole works of Professor 
Huxlcj, and that in my examination I haie 
giien a fair account of all I attempt to deal 
■with. I desire to repeat that I Jiaio not 
called, and had no nght to call, Professor 
Huvlcj a Sratenalist 
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The Saturday EoAieA\er further charges me 
with W'ant of clearness m ray conception of 
the scope and aims both of Culture and Eoli- 
gion, — ^witli confounding rather than discnrai- 
inting their relative spheres. It may he that 
my "v lews on this matter are not so clear as 
they might bo, or at least not so clearly brought 
out, hut I must confess that two or three 
careful penisals of the Eovieuer’s somoulnt 
lengthy remarks have not made my neivs any 
clearer As I have looked in vain for some 
newer light from the remarks both of the 
North Bntish and tlie Saturday Eoviower, I 
feel constrained to abide by tho deduitions 
and distinctions of Culture and Religion which 
I have given in my lectures imtil a better 
expositor appears 

Both these irritors agree in tho remark that 
Culture IS a religion for this world, and Reli- 
gion a culture for tho next This is one of 
those gnomes which sound wise, but are really 
hollow Even if this world were all, there 
are many, and those tho highest and loieliest 
thmgs, which Culture without Religion could 
iiei er engender Runty, disinterestedness, 
reiorenco, — these, tho finest fruits of tho spirit, 
could not come to ftill maturity in any soul 
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"blit one Tvliicli lived habitually as in the 
Dll me presence, and under the poirer of the 
world to come And are not these the quali- 
ties wluch are needed, not only to fit a man 
for the next world, hut even to make him all 
that it 18 best to bo eicn in this world! If 
this IS so — if man cannot be what he ought to 
be, even for this, without takmg account of a 
future, hfe, — does not this prove that all at- 
tempts to divide these tv o by any sharp demar- 
cation are fiitile ! And is there not here a 
strong argument for the reahty of a future 
life, when we find that the best cannot be 
attained in this life if we lose faith in that 
other! The highest quahties of the human 
soul cannot be based on a belief which is a 
delusion. 

In the fourth lecture something has been 
said on the difficulty which the tramed logical 
intellect, used to form clear, distinct notions of 
things, finds m reconcilmg itself to the dim- 
ness and mdistmctness that necessarily belongs 
to the deepest rehgious ideas To know our 
own Ignorance, both that which comes from our 
individual weaknesses, and that arising from 
the necessary limits of human thought, is a verj' 
wholesome knowledge It may no doubt be 
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used as an argument to stiSe honest seaicli and 
to cover mental indolence Forgetfulness of 
it, on the other hand, leads to at least as great 
evils of an opposite kmd, — self-conceit, shallow- 
ness, irreverence And it is to this side that 
the pendulum swmgs at present Amid man’s 
triumphant achievements in the world of sense, 
there is at present httle feehng of man’s neces- 
sary Ignorance with regard to the things that far 
more nearly concern him — ^httle of the fruits 
winch naturally accompany such a feehng — 
‘humility, sohnety, resignation’ In the so- 
caUed intellectual world, such quahties are re- 
garded as helongmg to a bygone age, fit only for 
old women and children ‘ Man the measure of 
all thmgs ’ seems the motto of modem thought, 
as truly as ever it was of old Protagoras And 
so we see many applymg this measure to all 
subjects, and as though they had dropped then 
plumb-hne to the bottom of the umverse, deny- 
ing that it has anywhere a place for hliracle 
In the moral and rohgious sphere of thmgs the 
same tendency is everywhere apparent Men, 
makmg themselves, their own feelings, needs, 
aspirations, mtuitions the centre, by these pro- 
ceed to measure the nature of God, His deal- 
ings with man. His revelation of Himself 
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Hence it quickly comes that whatever does not 
fit into our nature, whatever truth of Revelation, 
or even of Natural Rehgion, does not make a 
direct appeal to our understanding, feehngs, or 
conscience, and produce some manifest effect 
on these, is discarded All mystery is rejected , 
whatever seems to us isolated, disjointed, or 
mexplicahle is paired away , and all rehgious 
truth IS rounded off ‘mto an inteUigihlp system, 
of which man and his needs are the mteipreting 
key Tned by this measure, it may be doubted 
whether even the truths of so-called Natural 
Eehgion would romam For our best notions 
of right and wrong, oven our finest feelings, are 
as madequate to explam the facts of God’s Pro- 
vidence which we see, as they are to measure 
the greatest mystenes of Revelation which we 
do not see He who in rehgious thmgs desires 
to think truly, not to say reverently, cannot too 
soon loam that ho must he Content to see m 
part and to know m part, — to find a true hnk 
here, and another there, hut must not expect in 
this life to connect them into one completed 
chain. This is a veiy old truth, so old that 
it sounds a commonplace It is not the less a 
truth which some of the voices loudest at tlie 
present hour ore domg then best to preach 
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(io\ni. So moradicaljle, however, is it in the 
nature of things, that, though forgotten, it 
cannot be destroyed, and must soon or late re- 
assert itself 

Nothing said in these Lectures is intended to 
deny, that it is well that the whole frontier 
where rehgious behef meets with the methods 
and results of science, and with the results of 
cnticism, should be resurvoycd, and, where there 
IS need, readjusted. It cannot, however, be 
that the essence of our religion must, as some 
speak, be remoulded and reconstructed at the 
biddmg of these modem methods 

To hear some speak, it would seem as if the 
time had come when the God m whom Chris- 
tians have hitherto believed must now give 
place to a system of laws, or to one great uni- 
versal Law, and Chnst himself to some sub- 
limated essence of morahty As one reads or 
hears such tilings there comes to mind the 
words read long ago, which Neander quoted 
from the letters of Niebuhr, “ Agam and again 
have I said tliat I know not what to do with 
a metaphysical God, and that I will have 
no other but the God of the Bible, who Is heart 
to heart. Whoever can reconcile the meta- 
physical God with the God of the Bible may 
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trj’ it, but ho who admits the absolute in- 
e\phcability of the mam point, ivhicli can onlj 
bo approached by asymptotes, will never gnei o 
at the impossibility of possessmg any_ system of 
rehgion,” — ^words more needed m this country 
now than when they first appeared more than 
thirty years smeo 

Perhaps the mam pomt which these Lectures 
have tned to show may bo said to be this, — 
that in formmg a true judgment on religious 
subjects, it IS before all thmgs necessary that a 
man be m some real measure religious What- 
e\er other knowledge may bo, or may not be, 
present, this one must be, if tho judgment 
formed is to bo worth anything Tho absence 
of this rcqmremont in a man renders his reli- 
gious judgments of no account, however great 
his powers and however largo his knowledge 

It may perhaps bo said this is a vncious 
ewelo To form true rehgious judgments, you 
say, a man must first bo rehgious But before 
he can bo rehgious, must ho not first have found 
right religious beliefs 1 And this implies 
patient inquiry and labonous thought But 
all who ore used to moral mquiries know that 
tho occurrence of such seommgly vicious circles 
IS no strange thmg m that region of thought 
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Anstotlo Bald, To form virtuous luibits jou 
must first perform ^^^tuou6 actions, and yet lie 
also held that in order to do a ■nrtiious act 
you must ho already in Eome degree nrtnous 
It IS then true that the man irho uould 
thmk truly on qnritual things must first hi 
spintuallj -minded And to ho so, to nsc 
above the absorption in thmgs seen, the 
tjTanny of the i\ orld's ways, and tho heart’s 
natural avoraoness to self-dcnj mg godlmcss, this 
IS not easy If it takes much and long labour 
for a man to ho a good physicist, or cntic, or 
philosopher, it surely requires not less, though 
a different land of, endeavour, to become 
really Chnstian in aim and spirit. But to hear 
many speak it would seem ns if to ho a philo- 
*6opher or critic was the hard thmg, to he tho 
Chnstian uas easy and natural and came, as it 
were, by instinct. As against this common now, 
and at the nsk of being accused of scrmoniz- 
mg, it must he said, that ho Mho would attain 
to rehgious truth and life must ho prepared 
for much severer and more continued effort m 
the spmtual, than this world’s learning demands 
in the mtellcctual region Men of learning 
and study are for over tempted to begin at 
the intcllcctu<al side of things, and from that 
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to tiy to work their way to the possession of 
ftill-formed Christian convictions It is a vain 
dream, though, perhaps, nothing but tnal and 
failure will comnnce most men that it is so 
But when all has been thought and said, 
this IS the issue to which it comes Are we to 
make modem thought and feeling our fixed 
standard, and to pare down the words of dinst 
and His Apostles to fit into this ? Or are we 
to make Christ’s words, and those of His 
Apostles, spiritually apprehended, our centre 
and standard, and m the light of these to look 
at all thmgs, by these to try tiie modem 
world, and all its ways 1 ~ There are but these 
tiro alternatives, and one cannot doubt which 
of them the true Chnstian wiU choose 


St AiTDBEWb, 12th February 1S72 
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CULTURE AND RELIGION. 


LEOTUKE I 

' THE Anr OF CULTUEE — ^ITS EELATION TO 
KELI6I0X 

TTHTEEK’ one is called, foUoinjig the pracbce 
' ’ of fonner Pnncipals, to lecture to the 
students of this College on some branch of 
thought or knowledge, and irhcn, with .a single 
restriction, it is left undefined what the sub- 
ject shall be, the selection might naturally be 
supposed to give nse to some embarrassment 
But two conditions are at hand to restrict and 
determine the lecturer’s choice One is, that 
he must choose some subject with which Ins 
past studies or cvpcncnce have made him m 
some degree familiar, the other is, that the 
subject should be such as he may reasonably 
hope Tnll cither interest or benefit his hearers, 
— ^if possible, do both 

It seemed to me not unfitting that, on this 
first occasion of my lecturing to you in a new 
capacity, I should speak on some subject of 
mde and general mterest, which commands a 
A 



2 TUE AIM OF CULTUEE— 

view, not so much of any one department of 
study, as of the lost and highest ends of all 
stud} 

Future opportunities may bo given for tak- 
ing up Eomo one definito subject, histoncal or 
other, and dealing -with it in detail 

For this year I shall bo ucll content if, 
mthout pretending to overtake, much less e\- 
haust, the wide subject which I bring before 
you, I shall be enabled to offer a fciv sugges- 
tions, which may be of use to some who hear 
mo, on matters winch very noarl} concern them 
The questions I shall have to touch on might 
easily be made to land us m the most abstract 
and speculative investigations It shall, how- 
ever, be mj endeavour, ns far ns possible, to 
keep clear of subtleties, and to put what I haio 
to say in a concrete and practical sliajic Tins 
I shall do both for other reasons, and especially 
from the conviction that wo in Scotland, by 
getting hold of all subjects by thometaphysical 
end of them, often contmo to squeeze them 
dry of whatever i ital sap they contain 

The question what it is we aim at in mental 
cultivation, and what relation this latter bears 
to religion, cannot be said to bo out of place 
here , for m considermg these questions w o 
are brought to contemplate steadily what is the 
end of university life, and m what relation 
university life stands to the ultimate ends of 
life taken as a whole If a University like 
tins exists for any purpose, I suppose it is to 
promote mental culture, that is, the cultivation 
not merely of certain techmeal and professional 
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faculties, buti over and above these, of the 
■whole man A few ) ears ago there would have 
been no need to utter a truism like this , but 
wo live at present in a time of intellectual re- 
mlsions TTliat were till lately held to be first 
principles are now from time to time made the 
butts for educational reactiomsts to jeerat. "We 
have lately heard it asserted by meli speaking 
•with some authority that uni\ ersities and all 
other places of education e'ust for one purpose 
only — ^to train men for their special crafte or 
trades If they do this well, they are useful , 
if they do not, they are good for nothing Tho 
belief in any iiltenor end beyond this is denied 
and ridiculed Yet, in spite of the utihtanan 
logic of Mr Lowe, and the more humorous ban- 
ter of our present Lord Ecctor, I must still be- 
lieve that, above and beyond special professional 
trainmg, there is such a thmg as mental culture 
and cnlaigement, and that this is an excellent 
gift in itself, apart from any gam it may bnng, 
and that it is one mam end of umversities to 
foster tho desire and further the attamment of 
it. The man, I must still hold, is more than 
his trade The spmt that is in each man 
craies other nounshment than the bread ho 
■wins 

I do not, in saymg this, forget that wo have 
each our upecial nork in the world to do — as 
la^^vj'ers, physicians, teachers, ministers, and the 
like — and that it tasks aU our strength and 
knowledge to do it All men, or almost all, 
are bound to throw themselves vigorously into 
some one of tho kiioivn profe'ssions, and this 
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not for food and raiment onl}', but as a ueccs 
saiy part of their moral discipline Fen, vcr> 
feir, there are who, oven if their circumstances 
admit it, can dispense with the wholesome 
yok6 of a profession, and yet live to any good 
purpose But while fully aclinonledging not 
only the necessity but the advantage of being 
harnessed to some regular profession, and that 
to succeed in this the finest edge of facult} and 
the most accurate technical training must be 
sought, I still believe there is something more 
than this, and greater, which must never bo 
lost sight of, if no desire to become not 
mere useful machines or instruments, but com- 
plete men The professional man nho, oier 
and above his daily duties and business rela- 
tions, has learned to feel that ho has other 
relations, wider and more permanent, nith all 
his fellow-beings in all ages — that he is a debtor 
for all he has and is to a wider circle of things 
than that ho outwardly comes in contact with 
— ^that ho IB an heir of all the great and good 
who have hved before him, — ^is not on tliat 
account a worse norkman, and is coitainly a 
higher and bettor man 

It IS not then a meio dream, but a vorj' I’cal 
aim, which they propose who urge us to seek 
‘ a fuller, more harmonious development of our 
humanity, greater freedom from narrowness 
and prejudice, more indtli of thought, more 
ciqiansive sympathies, feelings more catholic 
and humane, a high and unselfish ideal of life ’ 
These are the qualities which university traiu- 
ing, if it had its perfect work, might bo ex- 
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pccted to gcnento and foster And it does 
this by bringing 30ung minds, nliile they arc 
most impressible, into contact with nhatoier is 
best in the past lustoiy of the race — ^inth the 
great deeds, the high thoughts, the beautiful 
creations which the best men of former times 
ha\c bequeathed to us To learn to know and 
Bjinpathu’e n itli these is the work not of one or 
tiro years, but of onr n hole In cs Yet tlie pro - 

cess maj be said to begin here, and in a special 
11 a} to belong to the unnersity For here, if 
ana'll here, it is that the avenues arc first opened 
up which lead to the great storehouse of fore- 
gone humanities — ^liero that our apprehension 
of these things is first awakened But a small 
portion of all this richness we can take in 
during our short imn ersity course — not much, 
it inaj be, in a nholelifetune. But it is some- 
thing to ha\o come to know and feel that 
these things e\ist — exist, too, for us, in as far 
ns wo can appropriate them, and to hare had 
our thoughts and desires directed thitherward 
When the perception of these things and the 
loio of them have been oiokcd, culture has 
begun, and the iiniicrsitj' life is the natural 
time for it If this desire does not begin hcic, 
It IS not often awakened afterwards. 

But what do wo mean by this fine word 
Culture, so much in \oguc at present? What 
the Greeks naturally expressed by their ratSa'a, 
the Romans by their Imnaniias, we loss happilj’’ 
try to express by tho more artificial ii ord Cul- 
ture Tlic use of it in its present sense is, ns 
far as I know , recent in onr language, forced 
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iij)on UB, I suppose, bj tlio German talk about 
‘Bildung’ And the sbifts %vc ba'vo been put 
to, to render that German w ord, seem to shon 
that the thing is "witb us something of an 
exotic, rather than natno to the eoiJ T\nien 
applied to the human being, it mi anB, I eup- 
pose, the ‘ educing or dramng forth all that ib 
potentially m a man,’ the training all the 
energies and capacities of Ins being to the 
highest pitch, and directing them to their true 
ends The means that it employs to attain 
these ends are manifold and \anous, as mani- 
fold as are the cxpencnces of life But one of 
the most powerful and characteristic iiislru- 
raents of culture le, as I ha\o said, to bnng 
joungand plastic minds into contact -with all 
that IS best and greatest in the thought", the 
ficntiments, the deeds of past generations of 
men, in order that tliepc may melt into them 
and mould the character But culture is not a 
product of mere Btudj I/caming may be got 
from books, but not culture It is a more 
living process, and requires that the student 
shall at times close his books, leai c his solitary 
room, and mingle ivith his fellow-men Ht 
must seek the intercourse of hnng hearts as 
well as of dead books — especially the com- 
panionship of those of his own contemporanrs 
whoso mmds and characters are fitted to in- 
struct, elevate, and sweeten his own Another 
thing required is the disciphne which must be 
I amed on by each man in himself, the learning 
of self-control, the forming of habits, the elfort 
to overcome nhat is evil and to strengthen 
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what IS good in Ins oivn nature But to enu- 
merate ^ the means of culture would he im- 
possible, seeing they are wide as the world, and 
the process hegms with the cradle, and, we may 
nell beheve, does not end with the grave 
■\Yhat, then, is the relation m which a Univer- 
sity stands to this great life-process ? It may 
be said to be a sort of microcosm — a small 
practical abndgement of an unendmg book — a 
compend of the past thought and cultivation of 
the race, reduced to the shape and dimensions 
best fitted to be taken m And this abndge- 
ment or summary of the past expenence of the 
race is apphed to young minds just at the age 
which IS most susceptible to receive impressions 
deeply, and retain them permanently 
Every one must obseiwo to what a large 
extent the advocates of education now-a-days, 
of the lowest as well as of Jhe highest, agree 
in urgmg it for the moral fruits it produces 
■Remove ignorance, say the advocates of pn- 
inaiy education, and you put an end to crime 
And though we may doubt the necessity of the 
alleged sequence, we gladly accept their testi- 
mony to the moral aim which all education 
shoidd imply The Cultunsts, again — ^by which 
term I mean not those who esteem culture (as 
what mtelhgcnt man does notl) but those, its 
evclusive advocates, who recommend it as the 
one panacea for aU the ills of humanity, — the 
Cultunsts are never done msistmg that it is not 
for its utilitanan results, not for the teclimcal 
skill and information it imphes, nor for the pro- 
fessional success it may secure, that they value 
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culture, but for its effect in elevating the 
whole man. They tell us that men, in tlie 
last resort, are not formed hy rulefe or precepts, 
no, nor by what are called moral pnnciples — 
that men’s lives and characters are determmed 
mainly by their ideal, that is, by the thmg 
they lay to heart and live by, often without 
themselves bemg aware of it, by that which 
they m their mmost souls love, desire, aim at, 
as the best possibihty for themselves and others 
By the ideal, therefore, that a man loves, and 
by his persistency in cleainng to it, and work- 
mg for it, shall you know what he really is 
This ideal, whateier it be, seen and embraced, 
and meltmg into a man, constitutes his true 
and essential nature, and reveals itself inwall he 
thinks and does They tell us, and truly, that 
it IS not the educated and refined only who 
have their ideal— that ever}’’ man, even the 
most ilhterate, has an ideal whether he knows 
it or not, that is, every mnn has sometlung 
which forms the rulmg thought, the main 
desire, of his life The beggar in his rags is 
not "Without his ideal, though that probably 
does not go beyond plenty to eat and dunk, 
and a comfortable house to hve in If he be 
advanced a httle above abject want, then per- 
haps his ideal is to become wealthy, respected 
of all men for his riches These, though 
material aims, are yet none the less ideals to 
those who entertam them The Cultunsts then 
go on to say that, smce every man must have 
his ideal — matensd and selfish, or unselfish and 
qnntual — ^it hes mainly with culture to deters 
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mine wliether men shall rest content ■with 
grosser aims or raise their thoughts to the 
higher ideals. These latter, they remind us, 
are mamfold there is the ideal poetical — ^the 
ideal scientific — the ideal pohtical — ^the ideal 
philanthropic and that ■which of these, or 
other such like, a man shall set before hun 
must he determined by his inborn bias and 
temperament^ lus natural gifts, and his outward 
circumstances There are diversities of gifts, 
and to every man his ©■wn gift The kind 
and measure of gifts each man has ■will shape 
and modify the ideal which is proper to him 
And each man’s practical ■wisdom consists m 
truly discovenng the ideal which naturally 
belongs to himsehF, and in so deahng with the 
facts and circumstances m which his lot is cast, 
as to reconcile by a true adjustment his mward 
aspiration and lus outward surroundings 
If, then, it be true that every man must 
have an ideal of some sort, and that this, be it 
base or lofty, rules his whole being, the Cul- 
tunsts tell us that it is the busmess of culture 
to waken men to the consciousness of some 
ideal, and to set before them true and lofty 
standards , for the young especially to open 
up, through the manifold obstructions of sense 
and outward things, avenues by which the soul 
may catch some glimpse of the true beauty, the 
real good, *of that bght which bemg com- 
pared ■with the light IS found before it, more 
beautiful than the sun, and above aU the orders 
of the stars 


^ Note I 
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They further tell us that it is the husuiess 
of culture not only to set before men the vision, 
but to impart to them tiie cuumng hand ivhich 
shall impress on outward thmgs the pattern of 
the things seen in the mount This, culture 
does, by trammg them in the best Icnowledgc 
of the time, by imbuing them -mth as much of 
the sciences and arts as they can take in and 
use "Without such practical trammg of the 
faculties and the hand, a man, however true 
his ideal, will become a mere dreamer, power- 
less to effect anything And life is so complex, 
the materials we have to deal with so vanous 
and intractable, that it needs long and severe 
dismplme of the faculties to give a man the 
chance of workmg his way towards his ideal 
through the numberless hindrances that sur- 
round him 

We see, then, that culture, accordmg to the 
claim put m for it by its most arcl,ent advocates, 
IS said to do two thmgs first, it sets before 
a man a high ideal end to aim at, which shall 
enter mto and control bis life, secondly, it 
trams all the faculties, all the mward poivers 
and outward mstruments — ^hand, eye, ear, so 
as to enable him m some measure to realize that 
ideal end, and overcome the obstructions that 
he between him and it Such is the claim 
which IS put m by the Cultunsts And, after 
what I have said at the commencement, you 
will beheve that I shall not gamsay it True 
as far as it goes, it is, however, far enough 
from bemg an adequate account of the whole 
matter 
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Before quitting this subject, let me but add 
one ■word in defence of those who speak of ideal 
aims Yeiy practical or cynical persons are 
fond of sneering at these They make merry, 
as it 18 eagr to do, mth those who, in their 
plirase, keep vapouring about ideals What 
have we, or most men, they say, to do with 
ideals ? Let us leave them to the rapt poet, 
the recluse tlunker, the dreaming visionary 
It IS the actual, the hard facts of bfe that we 
have to deal with, to push our way in the 
world, maintain the struggle for emstence, 
immersed m the tangible and material, hemmed 
m by, often nigh crushed beneath, imperious 
circumstances Enough for us if we can battle 
through them, without being overpowered 
Ideals ' let us leave them to those who have 
wealth and leisure, they are among the 
luxuries, not the necessities of life For us 
we have enough to do to ihake somethmg of 
the real 

To make somethmg of the real ! Yes, that’s 
it But how are wo to make anythmg of the 
actual unless wo have some aim to direct our 
efforts, some clue to gmde us through its 
labynnths? And this aim, this due, is just 
uhat IS meant by tlie Ideal You may dislike 
the word and reject it, but the thing you can- 
not get nd of if you would hve any life above 
that of brutes An aim, an ideal of some sort, 
be it material or qpmtual, you must have, if you 
have reason, and look before and after True, 
no man’s life can be wholly occupied with the 
ideal, not even the poet’s or the philosopher's 
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Each man most acquaint himself mth number- 
less details , must learn the stuff that the -world 
IS made of, and how to deal -with it Even 
Phidias and Micnael Angelo must study the 
nature of the rough block they have to hew. 
Not even the most ethereal bemg can live 
wholly upon sunbeams, and most hves are lar 
enough removed from the sunbeams Yet 
sunshme, hght, is necessary for every man. 
And though most are immersed in business, 
or batthng all life through with tough condi- 
tions, yet, if we are not to sink into mere selfish 
animahty, we must needs have some master 
hght to guide us, ‘somethmg that may dwell 
upon the heart, though it be not named upon 
the tongue’ For if there be sometimes a 
danger lest the young enthusiast, through too 
great devotion to an abstract ideal, should essay 
the impossible, and break himself against the 
walls of destmy that hem him m, far more 
common is it for men to be so crushed under 
manhood’s burdens, that they abandon all the 
high aims of their youth and submit to be 
driven like gm-horses — 

ronnd the daily scene 
Of sad snbjeciioD, and of sick rontine 

The Cultunsts then speak truly when they 
tell us that eveiy man must have some ideal, 
and that it is all-important that, while the mind 
IS plastic, each should form some high aim 
which IS true to his own nature, and true to 
the truth of things It has been well said that 
jouthyis the season when men are engaged in 
formm)^ their ideals In mature age they are 
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engaged an tirying to ampress them on the 
actual world And culture professes to effect 
that men shall fix their aims high and true, and 
be equipped with the knowledge, skill, apti- 
tudes, required for carrying them out success- 
fully 

But the question now occurs, which has 
probably suggested itself ere now to some who 
hear me. What does rehgion say to aU this 1 
We had thought it had been religion which set 
forth the ends of hfe, and supphed the motives 
and the power for striving towards them But 
now it seems that there is some rival power, 
called Culture, which claims for itself these 
architectomc fonctions which we had hitherto 
thought belonged of nght to Eehgion In 
the language of Aristotle, which of these two 
IS the architectonic or master-art which pre- 
scnbes to all the other arts and occupations 
of life their function, as the master-builder 
prescribes their duties to his workmen? Or 
are Culture and Eehgion really rival powers ? 
are they to be regarded as in any way anta- 
gonistic to each other? And if not, what are 
their mutual relations ? m what way do they 
meet and act on each other? 

This IS the question with which I shall have 
to deal more or less, now leaving it, now retum- 
mg to it, throughout these Lectures 

One thmg is obvious, that, however much 
the end of life, as laid down by rehgion, may 
diverge from the view taken by culture, yet 
rehgion will have nothing to say against the 
assertion that hfe must be ruled by an aim 
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whicli shall he idoah For what can he more 
ideal than that which rehgion sets before us 1 
•* Seelc ye first the kmgdom of God ' ‘ Be ye 
perfect, even as your Father m heaven is per- 
fect’ 

Let this, then, he clearly understood, that 
whether we look at hfe from the side of 
Culture or from that of Eeligion, m either case 
wo must he guided by an ideal light, winch is, 
indeed, the only real and powerful guidance 

Now as to the relation m winch these two 
stand to each other 

Culture proposes as its end the carrying of 
man’s nature to its highest perfection, the 
developmg to the full all the capacities of our 
humanily If, then, in this view, humanity he 
contemplated m its totahty, and not m some 
partial side of it, Culture must aim at de- 
veloping our humanity in its God-ward aspect, 
as well as its mundane aspect And it must 
not only recognise the religious side of humanity, 
hut if it tries to assign the due place to each 
capacity, and assign to aU the capacities their 
mutual relations, it must concede to the God- 
ward capacities that paramount and dommating * 
place which rightfully belongs to them, if they 
are recognised at all That is, Cultuie must 
embrace Religion, and end in it 

Agam, to start from the side or point of 
view of rehgion —The ground of all rehgion, 
that which makes it possible, is the relation m 
which the human soul stands to God This 
relation is the root one, and determines what 
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a man really is. As 5, Kempis says, ‘ Wliat 
tliou art in tlie sight of God, that thou truly 
art’ The practical recognition of this rela- 
tion as the deepest, most vital, most permanent 
one, as that one ivhich embraces and regulates 
all others, this is religion. And each man is 
religious just in proportion as he does practi- 
cally so recognise this bond, \Tluch bmds him 
to his Maker 

If then rehgion be this, it must embrace 
culture first, because it is itself the culture of 
the highest capacity of our bemg , and secondly, 
because, if not partial and blind, it must ackno'W' 
ledge all the other capacities of man’s nature 
as ^ts vrhich God has given, and given that 
man may cultivate them to the utmost, and 
elevate them by conneotmg them with the 
thought of the Giver, and the purpose for 
whi(i He gave them. 

We see then that rdigion, when it has its 
perfect work, must lead on to culture If this 
view be true, culture and rehgion are not, when 
rightly regarded, two opposite powers, but they 
are as it were one hue with two opposite poles 
Start from the manword pole, and go along the 
Ime honestly and thoroughly, and you land in 
the divme one Start from the divine pole, 
and cany out all that it itnphes, and you^ land 
m the manward pole, or the perfection of hu- 
mamty Ideally considered, then, culture must 
culminate in rehgion, and rehgion must ei^and 
into culture So it ought to be — so, we some* 
times imagme, it might be But it requires 
little knowledge of history, and a veiy small 
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observation of men, to convince ns that so it 
lias not been in the past, so it is not non 
Goethe, the high pnest of culture, loathes 
Luther, the preacher of righteousness The 
earnestness and fervour of the one disturb 
and offend the calm serenity n Inch the other 
loves And Luther, likely enough, had ho seen 
Goethe, would have done lum but scant justice 
Mr Arnold figures to himself Vir^ and 
Shakespeare accompanying the Puritan Pil- 
gnm Fathers on their voyage to Amcnca, and 
asks if the two poets would not have found the 
company of such men intolerable If, howcior, 
wo wore to imagine the two poets to have been 
brought into converse, not with the Puritan 
exiles, but with St Paul and St John, would 
they have found this Apostolic companionship 
much more to their mind 1 These sliatp con* 
trasts suggest some questions not easy to an* 
Bwer It IS no use smoothing them over by 
commonplaces about the onc-sidedness of all 
men, and the limitations of our nature "When, 
however, wo thmk over it, wo can see some 
reasons which make the combination of the tn o 
thmgs difficult, so difficult that it is only in a 
few, and these rarely gifted natures, that they 
have both co-existcd in any liigh degree. 
Take the case of a man who has not had a 
religious homo and childhood, but has begun 
■with culture It is easy to see that such a one, 
when from Ins scientific investigations and 
philosophical reasonings, or sesthetic ideals, he 
turns his thoughts for the first time towards 
religious truth, •will come in contact with an 
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order of things that is alien to the Tvays of 
thought and repugnant to the modes of feeling 
engendered in liim by culture The practical 
thought of God IS something so different from 
the apprehension of any truth of science or 
philosoph}', and puts the mind into such a 
different posture from any to ivhich these have 
accustomed it, that the mere man of culture 
irill feel that for such contemplation he either 
requires now faculties, or must make a new 
use of the old, and likely enough ho will give 
it up in despair Again, the account which 
'Clinstianity gn es of human nature, even if wo 
ai Old all exaggeration, is not one that readily 
falls in with the habits cither of the scientific 
or of the poetic mmd The mystery of evil, 
as its ■working is described in the Epistle to 
the Ilomans, and man’s need of redemption, 
his helplessness until succoured by a strength 
higher than his own these are truths that do 
not casHy find a place in any system of ordered 
evolution such as science delights to trace, — 
rather they are yawnmg gaps that come in to 
bafilo and perplex all the scientific methods 
Nor are they less alien to imaginations that 
have been fed on tlie great poetic creations, 
for these lend themselves readily to the pan- 
theistic idea of evil as a necessary step on the 
road to good, rather than to the Christian 
■new of sin In shoit, the transition from the 
objects on which culture d'wells to those on 
which rehgion dwells is the passage fiom a 
region in -which human thought, human effort, 
human self-development, are paramount, to a 

B 
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region in winch man’s own powers arc entirely 
suboidmatc, in winch rccipiencj', not self ac- 
tivity, IS the pnmity law of life, and in which 
the chief worker is not man but God 

To put the matter forcibly, let me quote the 
words of a 1 cnerablo w nter still Imng ^ — * It 
18 impossible,’ he says, ‘ to look into the Bible 
with the most ordinarj' attention without feel- 
ing that wo have got into a moral atmosphere 
quite different from that winch w o breathe in 
the w'orld, and in the w orld's litcntiiro In 
the Bible God is presented as doing everj- 
thing, and ns being the cause and end of cvety- 
thing, and man appears onl} as ho stands 
related to God, either as a ror olted ci'caturo or 
as the subject of Divine grace Whereas in 
the world, and in the books winch contain the 
history of the world, according to its own 
judgment, man appears to do oi erj thing, and 
there is ns little reference to God ns if there 
w'ere no such being in the universe ’ 

These words point to a great and real oppo- 
sition, to a vast hiatus not to bo domed or 
passed by — the difference between the point of 
viQvr of the Bible and of ordinary literature — 
the opposed aspects that life wears, according 
as wo accept the religious interpretation of 
the world, or the secular mtcrprctation of it 
No doubt it 18 the great end of Chnstinmtv 
to heal tins long-stnndmg discord, to do 
away the ancient opposition botiveen things 
divine and things human, to reconcile all true 
human loarmng, not less than human hearts, 

1 ItOTE II 
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to God. That in eveiy age Chnstianity has 
done so in some measure, bistoiy is the mt- 
ness That it has yet much to do, vast tracts 
of thought to reclaim, and spmtuahze, before 
the reconciliation is complete, if it is ever to 
be complete, this is hut too apparent 

It may help to make the ivhole matter 
clearer, if, before concludmg, "vre cast our eye 
backward to the sources whence first issued 
these two great streams of tendency that long 
since more or less combmed, and still sway the 
mam current of cmlization 

Of culture in its intellectual side, of those 
mental gifts which have educated the civilized 
world, and moulded thought to what it is, 
Greece, you all know, is the birth-land. It was 
there that these gifts sprang to light, and were 
matured before they were spread abroad and 
became the inhentonce of the nations The 
first fatlicr, the Apostle of cnulization, as he 
has been called, was Homer For several 
ccntunes the pooms of the old mmstrel floated 
about orally, intmsted only to men’s memones. 
But vhen the Athenian pnnce gathered to- 
gether his scattered fragments, and reduced 
them to wnting, ‘the vagrant ballad-singer’ was, 
as it were, enthroned as the king of mmstrelsy, 
and ‘invested with the oflBce of formmg the 
young mmd of Greece to noble thoughts and 
bold deeds Hencefoith to be read m Homer 
became the first requirement of an educated 
gentleman And as time went on there fol- 
* Notf IIL 
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lowed in duo succession all the order of tlio 
potts Didactic, Ijnc, tragic, comic poctn, 
each of these in Greece first came to light, and 
there, too, found its consiimmnto form Ilo'-iod, 
Pindar, jfEschjlus, Sophocles, Aristophanes, — 
these ibllouod in the train of Ilomer, and, 
though Buhordinato to liini, liecsjno liKewiso the 
teachers of the Greek jouth On poetry fol 
lowed History — mth HorodoUiB for the father 
of pictorial, Thticj dides of philosophic, IhbIot} 
And as luster} came from the consciousno'-'. 
of political life, so also did orator}, whith was 
ono of its > oungcr products 

And when all these intellectual forms had 
nearly completed themsch es, last of all, ns the 
innturcst creation of Ilcllenic wind, came 
Philosophy, — pliilosoph\ with its countless 
names and lanet} of phases, hut with Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle, standing in tho forefront, 
for all time ‘ tho masters of those who know ' 
No ono who loohs Imk on that innncllous 
fcrtiht} , that o\hnustlc8S s nnrt} of the rarcht 
gifts of thought, tho product of so small a land 
and BO few centuries, tho wonder of which onU 
increases the more we contcmplnte it, can he- 
Iic\o tint it was intended to begin and end in 
tho land winch ga\o it birth — that these words 
of sayers and thinkers had fulfilled the end for 
which they wore designed when the} had de 
lighted onnstructed onl} the men who first heard 
them No , the idea must force itself on ci or} 
ono who really reflects on it that this inev 
haustiblo nehness was giicn to Athens, that 
she might bo tho intellectual mother of tiu 
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woild — that her thoughts might ho a possession 
for all ages 

Just as we see that the long geological epoch, 
nhich stored up the vast toal measures, was 
evidently prepaimg those matenal resources 
•which w ere not only to mmister to the physical 
comfort, hut to create the physical civilization 
of great nations yet to he, even so this exuber- 
ance of intellectual wealth seems in the design 
of the world to have been so marvellously 
matured in Greece, that it might he as a trea- 
sure-house from which not so much the Greelcs 
themselves ns all future generations might he 
schooled, elevated, and refned 

"With regard to the action of Hellenic 
thought, however, two remarks are to he made 
Tlie first is, it was not so much immediately and 
directly, as by creatmg Latm literature and 
reaclung modem thought through the medium 
of the Latin language, that Greece has pro- 
pelled European ci'vihzation It was not till the 
rewal of lettera in the fifteenth century that 
Greek thought came face to face "with the 
modern w orld, and infused itself directly into 
western culture. Of course it is an old remark 
that in literature Home produced little onginal, 
and mainly imitated Greece But when we 
look at it there is more in this than at first 
appears It is, as has been well said, ‘ a proof 
of the sort of instinct which has guided tlie 
course of civilization. The world was to have 
certain intellectual teachers, and no others 
Homer and Apstotlo, with the poets and philo- 
sophers w'ho circle round them, were to he the 
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schoolmasters of all generations, and therefore 
the Latms, falhng into the laTV on which the 
world’s education was to he earned on, so 
added to the classical library, as not to reverse 
or interfere with what had been already de- 
tenmned ’ 

The second remark I would offer is, tint 
whatever else Greece has given to tho world, 
however much she may have educated men to 
clear and subtle thought, and to the delicate 
sense of beauty, and to the highest forms of 
abstract thml^g, it is not Greece that Las 
awakened and satisfied the rehgions longings of 
humamty Indeed it is a very noteworthy 
fact that before Hellenic thought became cos- 
mopolitan, It dropped the native ethmc rehgion, 
and left it behmd in tho place of its birth as a 
residuum that could not live elseu here "Wliat 
was purely mtellectnal, that was cathohe and 
fitted for all time, what was religious, tliat 
was local, temporary, and doomed to pensh 
Connected with tins fact is the divorce in 
Greece between rehgion and morahty, in aU 
but a very few of her highest minds Indee(^ 
it IS obsenable how, as the moral sense of the 
Hellemc race grew deeper and ivider, tlie on- 
ginal rehgion of Homer fell off from it as felt 
to be madequate 

Greece, then, was the source of intellectual 
culture , but we must look to a remoter and 
more eastern land to find the origmal source of 
rehgious knowledge ‘Jerusalem,’ as has been 
said, *18 the fountain-head of religious know- 
ledge to the world, as Athens is of secular’ 
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The nncient -world contained these tiro, and 
only these tn o, centres of lUumination, separate 
and independent, to -which the modem -world 
IS indebted for the highest gifts of human 
learning and the hfe-ginng po-wers of di-rme 
grace Greece, -while it cnhghtened and de- 
lighted the intellect, left the conscience and 
spint of man unsatisfied To meet the -wants 
of these, to reach man m the deepest seats of 
lus homg, it required sometlung more inward, 
more penctratmg, more -ntal. It required the 
simple yet profound truths of that revelation 
which began and was perfected in Judea 
With regard to the teachmg of that revelation, 
I -will note but tv, o tilings One is, that to the 
Hebrew mind the thought of morabty and the 
thought of God were never separate, but were 
ever essentially at one That word belongs to 
the oldest record of the Hebrew race, ‘ Shall 
not the Judge of all the earth do nghtl’ And 
this interpenetration of morabty and religion, 
M Inch pervades the teachings ahko of lawgiver, 
psalmist, and jirophet, finds its perfect consum- 
mation in Him in whom the revelation culmi- 
nated and closed The other thing I would 
remark is the sinking fact that it was from 
amidst a people hitherto the most isolated and 
exclusive of all knoivn peoples, — a nation shut 
off jfrom all the world by the most narrow re- 
strictions and prejudices, — ^that there arose, m 
all the force of b-ving con-viction, a faith, the 
most unrestnctcd, the most expansive, and all- 
embracing which the world had hitherto kno-wn 
or over can know 
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AVhcn VC llimlv on these tvo separate cen 
Ires of lUummfllion — ‘The gnee stored in 
Jouiealem, and the gifts vlucli radiate from 
Athens’ — the thought cannot hut occur, IIov 
do these tvo stand related to each other 1 In 
that expression, ‘vlicn the fulness of the tune 
was cotnc,' no thoughtful student of Instorj can 
fail to rcLogiuse, along aiith the prepirations 
that had gone on in Judea, some rcftienco to 
the vork vhich Greece and Rome had done on 
the earth You rememher (hat supcrscnplion 
aihich vas viitlcn in letters of Greek, and 
Latin, and Ilehreu That supcrscnplion seems 
to 6}Tnbolire the confluence of pov era v Inch 
thenceforvard vero to nilo the minds of men 
That central givco and truth vlncli came 
Jesus Christ vas to go forth into the vorhl 
embodied in the lam^mgc vhich had been long 
since fa«!liioncd b\ IJomcr and RJalo, and that 
Hellenic tongue in its la«t decadence vas to bo 
made ‘the a chicle of higlier truths and a 
holier mspirntion than had c\cr haunted the 
dreams of hard or sage in old Achaia ’ And 
not less, in order that the glad tidings inigJit 
spread abroad, vas needed the political action 
of Rome The vorld had first to he Ie\ cited 
dovn into one aast empire, and the stem 
Icgionaiaes — ^ those ranssno hammers of the 
aiholo earth’ — as they paacd the great high- 
vays from the Euphrates to the Pillars of 
Hercules, V ore, though they knew it not, ful- 
fillcrs of Ilebrcv prophecy, and preparing the 
vay of the Lord and making straight in the 
desert a highway for our God So it vas that 
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Judea, Greece, and Eome combined to make 
possible the new creation Not in Judea alone, 
but in the other two countries also, there had 
been going on, as has been n ell said, * a moral 
and spiritual expansion, which rendered the 
world more capable of apprehending the Gros- 
pel than it would have been in any carher 
age ’ If there is anything providential at all 
in human histoiy, this convergence of influ- 
ences to bnng about 'the fulness of the time' 
must be regarded as such 

The agencies which m those past ages com- 
bined to form Chnstendom have their pomts 
of contact and cohesion , they have also their 
points of divergence and repulsion During 
some epochs the harmony of their working has 
been conspicuous, in other epochs, for a time 
at least, they have seemed rather to be diver- 
gent But however much in certam turning- 
points of human thought these great influences, 
or their modem representatives, may seem for 
a time to colhde, and though in the collision 
many individuals may sulTcr gnevous loss, one 
cannot but behei c that out of the conflict of 
earnest though one-sided convictions, there vnll 
at length arise, as there has done in past ages, 
a revl^'lficd faith, a harmony of elements, more 
simple, more all-embracing, more ^intual than 
any that has yet been. 
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Tnr scirNTii ic Tin oky oi cuLTurj 

T ENDEAVOURED in my Inst lecture to 
bring before j ou the mentnng of culture as 
It IS understood by those ulio most uinnly 
advocate it, the ends it proposes, the menus 
by which it scehs those ends Tlurp uas less 
need to ducll at length on the nnturo of 
rebgion, ns this, we maj assume, is more com- 
monly understood "SYo pw that those tuo, 
though distinct in their nature, and starting 
from different points of mew, arc not really 
opposed For culture, if thorough^ and con- 
sistently earned out, must lead on to religion, 
that IS, to the cultivation of the spintual and 
heavenward capacities of our nature And 
religion, if truthful and vnse, must expand into 
culture, must uigo men who arc under its 
power to make the most of all their capacities, 
not only for the worth of these capacities in 
themselves, but because they arc gifts of 
God, and given for this purjiosc, that wo 
may carefully cultivate them j\jid no doubt 
culture, pursued under such a feeling, would 
acquii-c a new worth, it would ho purified 
from egotism and unhealthy sclf-conscious- 
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ness, Tvould be informed by a more chastened, 
reverential spmt, which would add to it a new 
excellence If we could but attain and keep 
the highest and truest point of new, and 
regard ‘ Humanity as seen in the hght of God,’ 
all good gifts of nature and of art would fall 
mto their nght place, for they would assume in 
our thoughts that place which they have in the 
creative thought of the Giver 

So it is in truth , but so we saw it has not 
been in fact "We saw that often it has hap- 
pened that culture has taken account of all 
man’s capacities but the highest, and so has 
become Godless On the other hand, that often 
smcere rehgion has thought it was honouring 
things spiritual by depreciatmg tho cultiva- 
tion of tho lower but yet essent^ capacities of 
man, and so has narrowed itself, and cut itself 
off ^m reality 

I then glanced at the two histoncal centres 
of lUummation, from the one of which the 
world had received its spmtual, from the other 
Its mtellectual hght, and I noted how these 
two had providentially combmed to bring in 
the new creation of Ohnstiamty At the close 
I was led to remark that while these two 
mighty mfluences had combmed, and doubtless 
were mtended to combme, to bless mankmd, 
one could not but perceive that as they con- 
tain elements which draw to each other and 
tend to coalesce, so they contam other elements 
which may tend, and at certam epochs have 
tended to divergence, or even to colhsion 
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Such an epoch •was that ■wakening of the 
European mind m tlio liftccntli and 8u.tccntli 
centuries, knoivn as the revival of letters 
When the fall of Constantinople had sent 
crowds of Greek eviles westward, hearing "with 
them their Greek learning into Italy, — nhen 
the printing press, newly invented, w as pouring 
forth year hy year frtsli editions of Greek and 
Latin classics, — when the discovery of another 
hemisphere had opened a boundless horizon 
for enterprise and civilization, the minds of 
men, long hide-bound in scholastic logic and 
theologj’’, sprang forward, as from a mustj 
pnsonhoiiBO, into a fresh world of hght In 
Florence, then the fountainhead of the revived 
learning, the recoil from the outworn paths 
drove many mmds not only from scholasticism 
but even from Ohnstianity They fancied 
they could find something better, wider, more 
human in a semi-pagan philosophy Intoxi- 
cated, as was not unnatural, by the fascinations 
of the new learning, they imagined that in it 
alone they had found an all suflicicnt portion 

Again, about the beginning of last century, 
the same tendency to discard religion, at least 
revealed religion, and to make the products of 
human learning take its place, set m, though 
in another form. After the religious wars, as 
tlioy are called, of the seventeenth century had 
been fought out, after the strong Puntan 
movement had spent itself, there came on a 
penod of activ'c philosophising, but of philo- 
sophy unaccompanied by spintual insight As 
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you read the ■works of Bishop Butler, you seem 
to hear the voice of a great and earnest thinker 
crying m the •vmlderness, and pleading with a 
suffering generation to beheve that there is a 
deeper moral tendency in things than at first 
sight appears It was a sifting, active-mmded 
age, analysing all things and beheiong m nothing 
which* it could not analyse, an age wholly 
over-mastered by the understanding, judgmg 
accordmg to sense 

So it was for the greater part of last century 
But Germany before the French revolution, 
and our o^wn country after it, startled by the 
conclusions to which the Sense-philosophy 
had led in all departments of life, and the 
devastation it had made among all man’s 
chiefest instmcts and most cherished faiths, 
awoke to think over again those great problems 
which the past age had settled and dismissed 
so complacently The human nund plunged 
down as it were to a deeper layer of thought 
and feehng than that which had satisfied the 
age of the Aufklarung, as it is called The 
philosophy of Voltaire and Hume could hold it 
no longer 'This recoil manifested itself in 
Germany by the nse of the Kantian philosophy 
and the succession of great idealistic systems 
that followed it In this country it was 'seen 
m here and there on attempt at a deeper meta- 
physic than that of Locke and Hume, but much 
more in the mcreased depth and compass of 
the' poetry and hterature of the first fifty years 
of this century Everywhere that hterature is 
pervaded by greater reach of thought, increased 
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tenderness, more reverence, finer aspiration 
In most of its greater poets there is something 
of the 

‘ Tendobantquo manns npao ultenons amoro,’ 

— the stretching forth the hands in yeammg 
for a farther shoie It is clear that when cul- 
ture IS in such a phase, it more readily alhes 
itself ivith religion than when it is sense-bound, 
unenthusiastic, and analytic mainly of tho more 
obvious phenomena 

The years about 1840 may be taken as 
the time when the spiritual flood-tide had 
reached the fulL It is always very diJBScult 
to estimate the age in which you are living, yet 
I think ive seem to have come in during the last 
twenty years for the ebb of that spintual wave 
Wordsworth, in his day, complamed that — 

‘ Plain living and liigli tlunking are no more.’ 

Of our day it may bo truly said that high 
hving -and plain thinking are the all in all 
In an age of great material prospenty like the 
present, when tho comforts and conveniences of 
physical life have greatly increased, and science 
IS every day increasing them, this world is 
apt to seem in itself a ‘satisfying abode,’ 
quite irrespective of any hope beyond The 
spread of knowledge is domg so much to re 
move many of tho surface ills of hfe, that 
vague and exaggerated hopes ore apt to be 
fosteied of what it may yet do for the healing 
of the deepest disorders To minds that have 
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got themselvts intoxicated -vntli notions of 
matenal progress, tins world, as I have said, is 
apt to seem enough, and man to appear a 
satisfying object to himself qmte apart from God 

This tendency, I think, manifests itself as 
m other things, so also in some theories of 
culture which have lately been propounded 
Li these wo see the attempt made cither to 
substitute for rehgion the last and highest 
results of knowledge and culture, or to bnng 
religion donm from its supremacy, and give 
the highest place to culture 

Tlie first view which I shall bnng before 
you, and which mil occupy the rest of our 
time to-daj', is that which is taken by the 
advocates of a ngorous and exclusively scientific 
culture, by those who would make the scientific 
method our only guide in hfe, not merely in 
things belonging to the physical order, but 
not less in the highest concerns of the human 
spint As tendencies are best seen m an 
extreme instance, I shall take as the sample of 
this tendency an inaugural lecture delivered 
about two jears ago by Professor Huxley, at 
the South London Workmg Men’s College, of 
which ho was then President, It is entitled 
‘A Liberal Education, and where to find it’ 
There is this advantage in taking the instance 
I ha\o dioscn, that it presents in a strong and 
easily understood form a way of thinking which 
in less aggravated degree pen^ades vely widely 
the mtcllectual atmosphere of our tune 

Air Huxley lays down as his first prmciple. 
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that education, in its largest and highest sense, 
— ^the education not merely of schools and col- 
leges, hut that education which the human 
spirit 18 receiving uninterruptedly from hirth 
till death, — ^that this process consists solely in 
leammg the laws of nature, and trauung one’s 
self to obey them And withm the laws of 
nature which we have to learn he includes not 
only the physical laws, hut also those moral 
laws which govern man and his ways We 
must set ourselves therefore to acquire a know- 
ledge not only of the laivs that regulate matter, 
but also of the moral laws of the universe 
These moral laws Idr Huxley holds to he as 
rigid and self-executing as the physical laws 
appear to he This view of the condition of 
our existence here, and of the part which man 
bears in it, Mr Huxley set forth in a startling, 
not to say danng, figure — ‘ Suppose it were 
perfectly certam,’ he says, ‘ that the life and 
fortune of eveiy one of us would, one day or 
other, depend upon his winning or losing a 
game of chess, don’t you think that we should 
all consider it to he a primary duty to learn 
at least the names and moves of the pieces , 
to have a notion of a gambit, and a keen eye 
for all the means of givmg and gettmg out of 
a check ? Do you not think we should look 
with a disapprobation amounting to scorn upon 
the father who allowed his son, or the state 
which allowed its members, to grow up with 
out knowmg a pawn from a knight ? 

* Yet it IB a veiy plain and elementary 
truth that the life, the fortune, and the happi- 
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aess of every one of us, and, more or less, of 
those connected •with us, do depend on our 
knoTTing something of the rules of a game m- 
fimtely moro difficult and complicated than 
chess It IS a game •which has been played 
for untold ages, every man and woman of us 
being one of the two players m a game of his 
or her own. The chess hoard is the world, the 
pieces are the phenomena of the universe, the 
inles of the game are'what wo call the laws of 
nature The player on the other side is hidden 
from us Wo Imow that his play is always 
fair, just, and patient. But we know, to our 
cost, that he never overlooks a mistake or 
makes the smallest allowance for ignorance 
To the man who plays well the lughest stakes 
are paid with that overflowing generosity •with 
which the strong shows dehght m strength 
And one who plays ill is checkmated, -without 
haste, but -without remorse My metaphor,' 
Professor Huxley proceeds, ‘ -will remind some 
of you of the famous picture in which Eetzsch 
has depicted Satan playing chess -with a man 
for his souk Substitute for the mocking fiend 
in that picture a calm, strong angel, who is 
playing for love, as -we say, and would rather 
lose than -wm, and I should accept it as an 
image of human life Well, what I mean by 
education is learning the roles of this mighty 
game In other words, education is the in- 
struction of the mtcllcct in the laws of nature, 
under wluch name I mclude not merely thmgs 
.md their forces, hut men and their ways, and 
the fashioning of the affections and the -will 
0 
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into an earnest and loving desire to move in 
harmony ivith these laws For me education 
means neither more nor less than this’ 

Now, painful as such a view of life must bo 
to those wlio liavo been trained in a devontcr 
school, it 18 well that wo should look at it 
steadily, and try to understand and intoiprct 
it fairly For it is a strong exposition of a 
way of thinking veiy prevalent at the present 
tune, which contains a peculiar fascmation 
for many mmds which, impatient of mystcrj', 
long, before all things, to attain and hold a 
clearly cut and systematic view Definiteness 
18 with them the test of truth, and this theory 
18 so definite However, let us first get Fro 
fessor Huxley’s whole statement After sottmg 
it forth in tliat startling metaphor, ho goes on 
to remark that nature begins the education of 
her children before the schools do, and con- 
tinues it after She takes men m hand as 
soon as they are bom, and begins to educate 
them. It IS a rough kmd of education, one in 
winch ‘ignorance is treated like wilful dis- 
obedience, incapacity is punished as a enme. 
It IS not even a word and a blow, but the blow 
first without the word It is left to you to 
find out why your ears are boxed.’ Now here 
man comes m, and takes up the process which 
nature has b^n And the aim of the arti- 
ficial education which ho gives m schools and 
colleges IS, or ought to be, to make good the 
defects m nature’s methods, to prepare the 
child to receive nature’s teadung, and to per- 
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feet It All artificial education should he 
an anticipation of nature's education , and a 
hberal education is an artificial education, 
one uluch has prepared a man, not only to 
escape nature's cufis and blows, but to seize 
the rewards which she scatters no less 
lavishly 

Then Mr Huxley gives us the following 
picture of what he conceives an educated man 
to bo, as the result of a faruly hberal educa- 
tion — 

* That man, I think, has had a liberal edu- 
cation who has been so tramed m youth that 
his body is the ready servant of his will, and 
does with case and pleasure all the work that, 
as a mechanism, it is capable of, whose in- 
tellect IS a clear, cold, logic engine, with all its 
ports of equal strength, and in smooth worlang 
order , ready, like a steam-engme, to be turned 
to any laud of work, and spin the gossamers 
as well as forge the anchors of the mind , whose 
mind IS stored with a knowledge of the great 
and fundamental truths of nature, and of the 
laws of her operations , one who, no stunted 
ascetic, IS full of hfe and fire, but whose 
passions are trained to come to heel by a 
vigorous will, the servant of a tender con- 
science, who has learned to love all beauty, 
whether of nature or art, to hate all vileness, 
and to respect others as himself’ 

This, whatever defects it may have, must be 
allowed to be, m many ways, a high ideal of 
education Though it gives the chief promi- 
nence to physical nature, and the scientific 
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knowledge of it, yet the moral side of man la 
by no means forgotten klr Huxley’s ideally- 
educated man is to have Ins passions trained 
to obey a strong will , tins n ill is to bo the 
servant of a tender conscience , he is to love 
beauty, to bate nlencss, to respect others as 
himself I would have you mark these things, 
both that we may do full justice to this new, 
and that wo may the bettor understand the 
radical defect under uhich this vholo tlicorj 
of the world labours 

Tlie first remaik I would make is, that it 
takes for granted and founds on that thcoiy of 
knowledge which is known as pure and cn:- 
olusive phenomenalism Phenomenalism, you 
know, IS that philosophy which, holds that all 
existences, all possible objects of thought, are 
of two lands only, external and internal pheno- 
mena , or sensuous objects, such as colour, shape, 
hardness, or groups of these, and the unsensuous 
ideas we have of sensuous objects If, howoi er, 
wo add that there is a third land of existence, 
or object of thought, not included m either of 
those classes already named, but distmct and 
different from these, namely, ‘ the unsensuous 
percipients, or spirits or egos, which wo are 
each of us conscious that wo ourselves are,’ 
then we turn the flank of this philosophy, 
the inadequacy of the theory on which Mr 
Huxley’s view is based becomes at once appa- 
rent But into this matter, pertinent though it 
IS to our discussion, I will not enter For, as 
I have already said, I wish in these lectures 
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to enter as little as possible into questions 
purely metaphysical^ 

The second remark I would make is, that 
this so-called sciehtific theory of life imphes 
that, though probably there is some power 
behind the phenomena, we have no means of 
ascertaining what mmd and character it is of, 
what purpose it has m creating and upholding 
this umverse, if mdeed it did create and does 
uphold it. I thmk I am not mismteipreting 
Professor Huxley when I assume that he holds 
that our only means of conjecturmg what is 
the mind of the ^eat chess-player he figures, 
he in the scientific investigation of the facts 
of the world. Now, Hume long ago observed 
that if we judge merely by the facts of the 
world, we canuot infer any fixed character in 
the Divme Being , but, if we infer character at 
all it must be a two-sided, inconsistent character, 
partly benevolent, partly the contrary 

As it has been well expressed, the theory 
comes to this„that ‘ we, as mtelhgent thinking 
bemgs, find ourselves in a umverse which meets 
us at ^ pomts with fixed laws, which encom- 
pass us about externally, and rule us also 
within, fixed laws in the region of matter, 
fixed laws in the region of mmd , that, there- 
fore, knowledge for us is knowledge of laws, 
and can be nothmg more , and that wisdom in 
us IS simply the skill to turn the knowledge of 
these laws to the best accouni^ confonnmg 
ourselves to them, and avaihng ourselves of 
them to appropnate to ourselves aU the good 
1 NoxeIV 
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tihey bnng -witliin our reach ’ A dreary pro- 
spect it would bo if science really shut us up 
to this "Well may it bo said that ‘men of 
keener hearts would be overpowered "with 
despondency, and would even loathe existence, 
did they suppose themselves under the mere 
operation of feed laws, powerless to excite the 
pity or the attention of Him who appointed 
them’ If, however, truth compelled us to 
admit it, we might try to bear up under it as 
best we could But is it truth, or only a one- 
sided philosophy, that shuts us into this comer 1 
That it IS not truth, the following considerations 
will, I hope, help to convince us 

Observe, then, that while Professor Huidcy’s 
ideal man is to respect others as himself, wo 
are not told how or whence thio most dcsirablo 
habit of mind is to be engendered As a man 
of science. Professor Huxley is bound to take 
note of facts before all things, and to pass over 
none In this very lecture ho declares himself 
to have the greatest respect for all facts Now, 
if there is one fact about human nature more 
certam than another, it is that men do not 
naturally respect the welfare of others — ^rather 
that ‘ aU men seek their own,’ not the thmgs 
which belong to their fellow-men It takes 
much moral disciphne to overcome this inborn 
propensity Experience has, I believe, proved 
that it cannot be overcome except by a man 
being taken out of self as his centre, and find- 
mg a new centre out from and above hiinself, 
on which he can rest, to which all men swnd 
equally related, on which all can rest evon^as 
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he. Blit Professor Huxley’s theory supphes no 
such centre If hfe ^7ere really such a game as 
ho descnbes — if men n ere once convinced that 
they had to do -with only such a hidden chess- 
player as he pictures, would they not more 
than ever he dnven inward, would not the 
natural sclfislmess be tenfold more concentrated 
and intensified ? 

To hnng a man near the Clinstian require- 
ment, to love his neighbour as himself, takes 
the whole weight of Christian motive , nothing 
less ivill avail Assuredly the consideration of 
the el'll consequences that will come to one's 
self from on opposite line of conduct — ^ivhich 
seems to bo the moral theory recognised in this 
lecture — ^wiU be powerless to do so Wo con- 
clude, therefore, and say that the merely scien- 
tific view of Culture will not work for want of 
a lever It postulates as one of its ingredients 
respect for others, yet it provides no means ior 
securing the presence of that ingredient. 

Again, another element which it postulates 
IS ‘a vigorous will, the servant of a tender 
conscience ’ How, a tender conscience, a true 
and qmck sense of nght, and the habit of obey- 
mg it, are not bom in men ready-made and fidl 
formed. The elements, indeed, of such a con- 
science he in all men, but it requires long, care- 
ful, and delicate training to bring them to 
matunty hir Huxley has not told us what 
resources his theory supplies for matunng such 
a conscience If the world were to come 
to recognise no other moral sanctions than 
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those which utilitannnism insists on, would its 
morahty continue to bo even as high as it now 
isl I think not Certainly if men were once 
convinced that they were placed in such a 
world as Professor Huidey pictures — that their 
relations to its Pulcr wore such as ho dcscnhcs 
— a tender conscience would ho the last thing 
which would bo engendered by such a convic- 
tion We know how children grow up who 
are reared in homes where no kindness is, but 
whore tlio only rule is a word and a blow The 
rule of terror, whether by parents or teachers, 
does not generally result m a tender conscience, 
but in hardness, suspiciousness, deception If 
the universe were heUeved to bo sudh a homo 
or school on a larger scale, uould the result bo 
different? In other words, would a tender 
conscience be produced by the mere study of 
the laws of the game? 

But again, let us suppose such a conscience 
to east, and to bo active in a man Such a 
one, m proportion as the moral nature in him 
was true and strong, would desire the right to 
prevail in his own hfe and in the life of all men 
— ^tho desire of his licart would be to see the 
reign of righteousness estabhshed. How would 
such a man feel, what would bo his position, 
confronted with the Hidden Player, who moves 
the phenomena of the universe, in whoso hand 
ho knows his own life and the life of all men 
— ^**1^® man lovmgnght, and desinng to see 
it prevail, the Great Automaton with whom he 
haa to do, bemg either regardless of it^ or 
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affording to men no evidence that he does re- 
gard it. In such circumstances ivould not the 
tender conscience he a most inconvenient pos- 
session ? Would not he who had it feel that it 
put him out of harmony with the umverse in 
which he was placed ? For his best endeavoura 
would find no sjunpathy, no response in the 
purpose of Him who rules the umverse What 
woidd remain to such a man except either to 
nd lumself of this sensitive conscience, which 
he found to he no help hut rather a hindrance 
to successful playing of the game, or to desire 
to get out of a world, as soon as may he, in 
which the best part of his nature found itself 
strange and out of place 1 
But ogam, this leads me to observe that 
Professor Huxley’s theory either goes too far, 
or not far enough to be consistent He ought 
cither to have excluded moral considerations 
entirely, and to have confined his view wholly 
to visible and tangible issues , or, if he once 
introduced moral elements into his theory, 
these necessitated his going further Indeed, 
if wo once bring in the higher or spintual 
issues of the game, these put an end to the 
aptness of the similitude, and destroy all its 
lUustrativo force For consider Each move 
in the game, that is, each human action, has 
two sides — a double aspect * it has its visible 
and tangible result, .it has also its invisible 
and moral character' And this last, though 
not recognised by sense, and even when wholly 
disregarded by men, still exists as really as the 
1 Notp V, 
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seen result If we regard the moves solely m 
their first aspect, a man may contnve so to 
play the game of hfe as to secure a large 
amount of visible success, to get for himself 
most of the good thmgs of this world, health, 
riches, reputation of a sort, long life, without 
any very tender conscience To do this requires 
only worldly wisdom, only an average stock of 
market morahty For this kind of success a 
higher, more sensitive morahty is so far from 
bemg necessary that it is actually a hmdrance 
But look at the moves on their spiritual side, 
weigh success m a moral balance, and our 
whole estimate is changed He who is soonest 
checkmated, he who, judgmg by what is seen 
merely, comes by the earhest, most disastrous 
defeat may in reahty have won the highest 
moral victory Such are they who m each age 
have jeoparded their hves for the truth, those 
who have been wiUmg to lose life that they 
might find it, who agamst the world have 
stood for nght, and in that contest have sacri- 
ficed themselves, and by that sacrifice have made 
all future generations their debtors They 
Here losers, mdeed, of the visible game, but 
they were winners of the mvisible and spiritual 
one They had for their reward not what the 
world calls success, but the sense that they 
H ere servants of the truth, doers of the nghty 
and that m domg it they had the approval and 
sympathy of Him with whom 

‘A notle aim, 

Faithfully kept, is as a noble deed, 

In whose pure sight all virtue doth succeed.’ 
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This ws^ of things, however, takes into ac- 
count a fact which Mr Huxley has failed to 
recog^use, that there is an open path between 
the soul and God The thought of this rela- 
tion, the sense of His approval, fonns no part 
of the success which the more worldly player 
ftiTTis at. But other men* of finer spirit have, 
m the very crisis of earthly failure, felt the 
sense of tl^ approval to have been an over- 
payment for all they suffered. 

Indeed, the longer we reflect on the aim 
which Professor Huidey’s theory assigns to 
human existence, the more will it be seen to 
contradict, I will not say the best aspirations, 
but the most mdubitable facts of man’s higher 
nature. If life were indeed nothmg more tiian 
such a game, who would be truly reckoned the 
most successfiil players ? Not the select spmts 
of the race, but the men of merely average 
morahty, those whose guide in hfe was mere 
prudence, a well-calculated regard to self- 
mterest "While the nobler spirits, those who 
sought to raise themselves and others to purer 
heists of being, would find that they were 
mere irrelevant creatures All that was best 
and purest in them would be objectless, an 
anomaly and disturbance, in such a universe 
For it would contain nothing which could so 
much as warrant their finer perceptions to 
exist Or agam, look at this other fact, or 
perhaps it is the same fact put in another 
light there is at the core of all men some- 
thing which the whole world of nature, of 
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scienco and of art, is iDadc(;[uatc to fill And 
tins port of man is no mere adjunct of his 
nature, but Ins very, most permanent, lughest 
self. "What this inmost personality craves is 
sympathy mth something like itself, yet high 
above it— a TVill consubstantial with our better 
■VTill, yet transcending, supporting, controlling 
it This longing is, I believe, latent in all 
men, though they may not be aware of it 
But in the best men it not only exists in 
latency, but is paramount, — ^the animating 
prmcipio of their lives Of them that ancient 
word 18 literally true, ‘ their soul is athirst for 
God ’ The desire to have their wnll conformed 
to His wtII, the hope that they shall yet be 
brought into perfect sympathy with Him, is 
what in their estimato makes the chief good 
of existence. They beheved that they could 
know sometlung of the character of God, and 
that they might reasonably aspire to grow in 
likeness to that character This belief has 
been the root out of which has grown, I ivill 
not say all, but certainly much of, the finest 
flower of morality that has bloomed on earth 
It IS not easy to believe that what was so 
true and excellent had its root in a delusion , 
yet tins is the conclusion to which the chess* 
playing theory, if true, would force us. 

But there is a further fact regarding these 
men which we must not pass over They have 
left it on record that their seeking to know 
God and find rest in Him was not in vain, but 
that in proportion os they sought in singleness 
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of will to know Hun, not -witli the under- 
standing only, but with their whole spirit, they 
did really grow in that knowledge They have 
told us that, darkly though they hero saw, and 
imperfectly, yet the vision they had was better 
than anything else they knew of, that com- 
pared with it earthly success and merely secular 
knowledge seemed to them of but little mo- 
ment And as to the laws of nature, these, 
they have told us, had for them a new meaning 
and a higher value when they saw m their action 
a disciplme leading up to the knowledge of 
Him who ordained them, and in their order 
and marvellous adaptations a reflection of His 
wisdom and anil 

This IS the mtness they gave of themselves, 
and the lives they lived and the works they 
did confirm that witness Them hies and 
deeds, making allowance for human infirmity, 
were in keeping with what they declared re- 
specting themselves With reason, I think, we 
may trust them, when they add that the things 
they did on earth they were enabled to do by 
a strength which was not of themselves, but 
which, when they sought it from a source above 
themselves, they found 

My examination of the theory which has 
to-day engaged us has led mo to observe two 
things, — 

Ftrsi, That of the moral elements of human 
nature which that thcoiy postulates it gives no 
sufficient account, it provides nothmg which 
shall insure their presence 
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Secondly, Tliat it leaves out facts of man's 
nature whicli are as certain, though it may he 
not so apparent, ns gravitation, or any other 
fact -vv Inch science registers These facts arc in- 
dubitable , and the truly scicntiiic spirit would 
lead man to gi\e heed to them, and ask what 
they really mean The spiritual facts of human 
nature to which I have adverted no doubt 
imply, as their support, other facts which arc 
above nature — an outcoming of the Dmno will 
in a special way, manifesting itself among the 
phenomena it has made, for the purpose of 
reachmg the human wills ulucli are dependent 
on it But this, and all the wonderful economy 
it implies, I have refrained from speaking of 
to-day, that I might fix attention all the more 
clearly on those moiul facts uhich are part of 
our own cxpcnenco, but which are apt to bo 
disregarded in comparison ivith other facts more 
obvious, but not more real 

In conclusion, lot mo note a mental bias 
agamst which persons, both of scientific and 
metaphysical turn, do well to be on their guard 
Their habits of inquiry sometimes lead them to 
demand, in proof of things spiritual, a kind of 
evidence which the subject does not admit, and 
to bo insensible to the kmd of evidence which 
it does admit Habits of scientific investigation 
are exceptional, and must always bo confined 
to a few Olinstianity is meant for all men 
It makes its appeal, not to that in w Inch men 
differ, but to that which they have in common 
— to those primary instuicts, sentimonte, judg 
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ments wlucli lielong to all men as men There- 
fore it IS no unreasonable demand to make, 
that the man of science, when jndgmg of the 
things of the spirit, shall leave his sohtary 
emmence, and place himself among the sym- 
, pathies and needs which he shores with all 
men, and judge of the claim which rehgion 
makes on him, not from the exceptional point 
of view which he shares only with a few, hut 
&om that ground which he occupies in common 
with his poorest, least scientific, brothers 
In asl^g this we are not asking that he 
should place his higher faculty m abeyance, 
and employ a lower in order to weigh and 
accept rehgious truth The logical or scientific 
faculty, that by which we discern logical, mathe- 
matical, or scientific relations, is not the highest 
exercise of reason The knowledge of the 
highest thmgs, those which most deeply con- 
cern us, IS not attamed by mere mtellect, but 
by the harmomous action of understandmg, 
imagination, feeling, conscience, will — ^that is, of 
the whole man ^Hus is reason in its highest 
exercise, intelhgence raised to its highest power, 
and it IS to this exercise of reason we are 
(Called in apprehendmg the thmgs of God 
It IS well that we should be convmced, 
on rational grounds, that science simply as 
science can never reach God To him who m- 
sists on a purely scientific solution 6f the pro- 
blem of man’s life and destmy, and who will 
accept no other, there is no solution , and for 
this reason : the highest concerns of humanily, 
the greatest objects with which the soul has 
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THE LITERAKY THEORY OF CULTURE. 

A TETJE poet and bnllianb cntic of tho 

^ present time, admired by all for his fine 
and cultivated genius, and to me endeared 
by never-fading memones of early companion- 
ship, has identified his name ivith a very 
difierent view of culture from that which I 
brought before you the last time I addressed 
you. If Professor Huxley’s is the exclusively 
scientific view of culture, Mr Arnold’s may be 
called the literary or se&thetic one. In dis- 
cussing the former theory, I attempted to 
examine it m the light of facts, and to avoid 
applying to it any words which its author 
might isown For mere appeal to popular 
prejudice sUbuld have no x>lace in discussions 
about truth, and he who has recourse to tliiit 
weapon in so far weakens the cause he advo- 
cates If, however, I was constrained to call 
attention to some not unimportant facts of 
human nature which that theory fails to account 
for, this was mtended not as appeal to unrea- 
sonmg prejudice, but as a shitement of omitted 
facts. But whatever might bo said of Pro- 

D 
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fcssor Huvloy’s view”, as leading out of sight 
tho spmtual capacities and needs of man, the 
same objection cannot equally bo urged against 
]^£r Aniold’s thcoiy of culture Ho fully 
recognises religion as an element, and a vciy' 
important one, in his thcoiy j only no may sec 
causo to differ from him in tho place nhicli 
ho assigns to it Tlioiigh I bclioi'o hir Arnold’s 
theory to bo dofeclivo nhen taken as a total 
philosophy of life, jet so large minded and 
generous aro tho vicn’s it exhibits, so high and 
refined aro tho motives it urges for sclf-impro^ e- 
ment, that I believe no ono can sonoualj' and 
candidly consider nhat ho saj's without dorii* 
mg good from it As a recent imtcr has 
truly said — ‘ Tho author of this thcoiy dcseri'cs 
much praise for having brought tho subject 
before men's minds, and forced a little umnll- 
mg oxaminatioii on the self-complacent but i on' 
uncultured British public ’ 

Many n ho now hear mo maj have probably 
road m Mr Arnold’s soscral works all his 
pleadings for culturo To theso the recapitu- 
lation of his views n Inch I shall givo maj' bo 
somewhat tedious, but I hope those who know 
his iVTitings will bear with mo while I briefly 
go over his views, for the sake of those of my 
hearers who may bo loss acquainted mth them 

Those who were present at my first lecture 
may remember that I tried to desenbo what is 
meant by culturo That description was not 
identical wuth the one I have now to give, but. 
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though different in fonn, the tiro •will not, I 
bchoi c, conflict 

In Mr Arnold's ncir, the aim of culture is 
not merely to render an intelhgent being more 
intclhgent, to improve our capacities to the 
uttermost, but, m "words ■which he borrows 
from Bishop Wilson, *to make reason and the 
kingdom of God prevail’ It is impelled not 
merely by the scientific desire to sec things as 
they are, but rather by the moral endeavour to 
know more and more the umversal order, 
which seems mtended m the world, that we 
may conform to it ourselves, and make others 
conform to it , in short, that we may help to 
make the will of God prevail in us and around 
us In this, he says, is scon tho moral, social, 
beneficent nature of culture, that while it seeks 
the best knowledge, tho highest science that is 
to bo had, it seeks them m order to make them 
tell on human life and character 

Tlic aim of culture, therefore, is tho perfec- 
tion of our human nature on all its sides, in all 
its capacities Firsts it tnes to determme in 
what this perfection consists, and, in order to 
solve this question, it consults the manifold 
human cspenence that has expressed itself 
in sudi diverse ways throughout science, 
poetry, philosophy, history, as well as through 
religion. 

And tho conclusion which culture reaches is, 
Mr Arnold holds, in harmon}' "with tho voice 
of religion For it places human perfection in 
an internal condition of soul, in the gro'wth and 
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ptedominanco of our liumamty proper, as dis 
tingmslied from our animality 

Again, it does not rest content with any 
condition of soul, however excellent, but presses 
ever onwards to an ampler growth, to a gradual 
harmonious expansion of those gifts of thought 
and feehng which moke the pccuhar dignity, 
wealth, and happiness of human nature l^ot a 
liavmg and restmg, but a groiving and becom- 
ing, IS the true character of perfection as culture 
conceives it. 

Agam, in virtue of that bond of brotherhood 
which binds all men to each other, whether 
they will it or not, this perfection cannot be 
an isolated individual perfection Unless the 
obhgation it lays on each man to consider 
others as well as himself is recognised, the per- 
fection attamed must be a stunted, ignoble one, 
far short of true perfection 

In all these three considerations the aim of 
culture, Mr Arnold thinks, coincides with the 
aim of religion 

jPjr?/, m that it places perfection not in any 
external good, but m an internal condition 
of Bouh ‘ The kmgdom of Ghid is withm 
you.’ 

Secondly, in that it sets before men a condi- 
tion not of having and restmg, but of growing 
and becoming as the true aim — ^Forgetting 
those thmgs which are belnnd, and rcaclung 
forth unto those thmgs which are before ’ 
Thirdly, m that it holds that a man’s per- 
fection cannot be self-contamed, but must 
embrace the good of others equally with his 
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own, and as the very condition of his own — 
‘ Look not every man on his own things, but 
every man also on the things of others ’ 

These three notes hdong ahke to the per- 
fection which culture auns at, and to that w^ch 
rehgion enjoins. 

But there is a fourUi note of perfection as 
conceived by culture, in which, as Mr Arnold 
thinks, it transcends the aim of rehgion. ‘ As 
an harmomous expansion of all the powers 
which make the beaufy and worth of human 
nature/ kir Arnold holds that it ‘goes beyond 
rehgion, as rehgion is generally conceived 
among us’ For rehgion, Mr Arnold thinks, 
aims at the cultivation of some, and these, no 
doubt, the highest powers of the soul, at the 
expense, even at the sacrifice, of other powers, 
w!^ch it regards as lower So it falls short of 
that many-sided, even-balanced, aU-embracmg, 
totahty of development which is the aim of the 
highest culture 

Mark well this pomt, for, though I cannot 
stop to discuss it now, 1 must return to it, after 
I have set before you Mr Arnold’s view in its 
further bearmgs 

After insistmg, then, that culture is the study 
of perfection, harmomous, aU-embracmg, con- 
sistmg in becommg somethmg rather ^an m 
havmg somethmg, m an inward condition of 
soul rather than m any outvmrd circumstances, 
kir Arnold goes on to show how hard a battle 
culture has to fight m this country, with how 
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many of our strongest tendencies, our most 
deep-rooted clinTnctenstics, it comes into direct, 
oven inolent collision. Tho prominence culture 
gives to the soul, the inivard and spiritual con- 
dition, as transcending all outward goods put 
together, comes into conflict nutli our worslup 
of a mechanical and matcnal cnnhsntion The 
social aspirations it calls forth for the general 
elevation of the human family conflict mth 
our intense indmduahsm, our * ei cry man for 
himself’ The totality of its aim, the har- 
monious expansion of all human capacities, 
contradicts our inveterate one sidcdness, our 
absorption each in his own one pursuit It 
conflicts, ahoie all, with tho tendency so strong 
m ns to worship the means and to forget the 
ends of life 

Everywhere, as he looks around him, hir 
Arnold sees this great Bntish people chasing 
tho means of liiung mth unparalleled energy, 
and forgettmg tho inward things of our being, 
nhich alone give these means their value 
We are, in fact, idol-worshippers without 
knowing it Wo worship freedom, the right 
to do every man as he chooses, careless whether 
tho thmg we choose to do be good or not We 
worship railroads, steam, coal, as if these made 
a nation’s greatness, forgetting that — 

* by the sonl 

Only tho nations sholl be great and free.’ 

We worship wealth, as men have done in all 
ages, m spite of the voices of all the wise, only 
perhaps never before m the world’s history 
with such uni^nirmty, such strength and con- 
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fisloncj of demotion, ns nt tins hour, in tins 
latul I must quote Iho ^vords in “nhich he 
makes culture nddrow the innmmon-'worshippcrs, 
those ^\ho ha\c cither gotten wealth, or, being 
Jiot m the pursuit of it, regard vcaltlt and 
vcifarc as sjnonywous — 

‘Consider,’ ho makes Culture saj, ‘these 
jwoplc, thur ava> of life, their habits, their 
inmuers, the a 013 tents of their voice, look 
nt them at tcntuelj, observe the litenturc tlioy 
read (if tht}* read any), the things that give 
them pleasure, the avorfs which come forth 
from their mouths, the thoughts winch make 
the furniture of their minds , would any amount 
of wcaltli bo worth having with the condition 
that ono was to become like these people b> 
baaing itt Thus,' ho sajs, ‘culture begets n 
dissatisfaction avlncli is of the higlust possible 
anluc in alcmming the common tide of men’s 
thoughts in a wcaltlij and industnous com- 
muintj, and avlncli saaes the future, ns ono 
may hope, from being avholl} matennhzcd and 
aailganrcd, if it cannot saao the present' 
jVgairist all this absorbing faith in maJnncn , 
aviiatca cr form it takes, avhetlicr faith mavealth 
or in libort} , used or abused, or >n coals and 
mlroads, or in bodily Iicdtli and aigour, or in 
population, hfr Aniold liAa up on earnest 
prol^'st 

It 18 an old lesson, but ono avlncli each age 
foigcta and needs to bo taught anew men 
forgetting the inward and sjuntual goods, 
and ectting their liopo on the outward and 
matcnnl ones Against this nil the wise of 
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the earth have, each one in his day, cned 
aloud, — the philosophers, moralists, and satir- 
ists of Greece and Eome, Plato, Epictetus, 
Seneca, and Juvenal, not loss than Hebrew 
prophets and Christian, apostles, up to that 
Dmne voice which said, ‘ What shafl it profit 
a man, if he gam the whole world, and lose his 
own soull’ 

This same old lesson Mr Arnold repeats, 
but in modem language, and turns agamst the 
shapes of idol-worship, which he sees every- 
where around him. 

In contrast, then, to all the grosser interests 
that absorb us, he pleads for a mental and 
spiritual perfection, which has two sides, or 
promment notes, beauty and mteUigence, or, 
borrowmg words which Swift first used, and 
which, smce Mr Arnold reproduced them, have 
become pioverbial, ‘Sweetness and Light’ — 
‘An mward and spiritual activity havmg for its 
chai'acters mcreased sweetness, mcreased li ght , 
mcreased life, mcreased sympathy ’ 

Tlie age of the world m which these two, 
‘ sweetness and hght,’ were pre-emmently 
combined was, Mr Arnold thinks, the best age 
of Athens — ^that which is represented m the 
poetry of Sophocles, in whom ‘the idea of 
beauty and a full-developed humanity ’ took to 
itself a religious and devout energy, m the 
strength of which it worked But this was 
but for a moment of tune, when the Athenian 
mind touched its acme It was a hmt of what 
might be when the world was npe for it, rather 
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than a condition nrhich could then continue _ In 
our oirn countiymen, Mr Arnold heheves, partly 
irom the tougliness and earnestness of the Saxon 
nature partly from the predominance in our 
educafaon of the Hebrew teaching, the moral and 
rohgioos element has been drawn out too exclu- 
sively There is among us an entire want of 
the idea of beauty, harmony, and completely 
rounded human excellence These ideas are 
cither unlmown to us, or entirely misappre- 
hended. 

hir Arnold then goes on to contrast liis idea 
of a perfectly and harmoniously developed 
human nature with the idea set up by Puritan- 
ism, and prevalent amid our modem multifa- 
nous churches He grants that the church 
organizations have done much. They have 
greatly helped to subdue the grosser animahties 
— they have made hfo orderly, moral, senous 
But when we go beyond this and look at the 
standards of perfection uhich these rehgious 
organizations have held up, ho finds them poor 
and miserable, starving more than a half, and 
that the finest part of human nature He turns 
to modem rehgious life, as imaged in the Non- 
conformist or some other rehgious new^aper of 
the hour, and asks, what do we find there ? * A 
life of jealousy of other churches, disputes, tea 
meetings, openings of chapels, sermons ’ And 
then ho exclaims, * Think of this as an ideal of 
human life, completmg itself on all sides, and 
aspiring with all its organs after sweetness, 
hght, and perfection I' ‘ How,’ he asks, ‘ is the 
ideal of a life so unlovely, so unattractive. 
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so narro'vr, so far removed from a true and 
satisfying ideal of human perfection, 
to conquer and transform all the vice and 
hideousness’ that ire see around us? ‘In- 
deed the strongest plea for the study of per- 
fection as ptlrsued by culture, the clearest proof 
of the actual inadequacy of the idea of perfec- 
tion held by the rehgions orgamzations — ex- 
pressmg, as I ha^ e said, the most inde-spread 
effort ■n'hich the human race has yet made after 
perfection — ^is to be found in the state of our life 
and society with these in possession of it, and 
having been in possession of it I know not how 
many years We are all of ns included in some 
rehgious organization or other, wo all call our- 
selves, in the sublime and aspiring language of 
rehgion, children of God. Children of God — it 
IS an immense pretension ! — and how are we to 
justify it ? By the works which we do, and 
the words which we speak. And the work 
which we collective children of God do, our 
grand centre of life, our city, is London ! Lon- 
don, with its unutterable external hideousness, 
and with its internal canker, pubhcb egestus, 
privatm cpuhniia, imequalled in the world ! ’ 

These are severe words, yet they have a side 
of truth in them. They portray our actual 
state so truly, that, though they may not be the 
whole truth, it is well we should remember 
them, for they coimot be altogether gainsaid. 

I have now done with the exposition of Mr 
Arnold’s theory Before going on to note 
what seems to me to be its radical defect, let 
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me first draw attention to two of its most pro- 
mment ments 

Bis pleading for a perfection whicli consists 
in a condition of soul, evmily and harmomously 
developed, is but a new form of saying ‘a 
man’s life consistetb not in the abundance of 
the thmgs which he possessetL’ You will 
say, perhaps. Is not this a very old truth? 
Y^y make sucli ado about it, as though it 
were a new discovery ? Has it not been ex- 
pressed far more strongly m tbe Bible than by 
Mr Arnold 1 True, it is an old truth, and we 
all know it is in the Bible But it is just 
these old truths which we know so well by the 
ear, but so little with the heart, that need to 
be reiterated to each age in tbe new language 
which it speaks. The deepest truths are 
always beconung commonplaces, till they are 
revived by thought And they are true 
thinkers and benefactors of their kmd who, 
having thought them over once more, and 
passed them through the alembic of their own 
hearts, bring them forth and, minting them 
anew with a fresh stamp of thought, bnng them 
home to their generation And of all the old 
proverbs that this age needs apphed to it, none 
IS more needed than that which Mr Arnold 
has proclaimed so forcibly 

Again, as to the defects which Mr Arnold 
charges against our many and divided rehgious 
organizations, it cannot be demed that the 
moral and social results we see around us are 
far frnm satisfactory Ih this state of thmgs 
Ave cannot afford to n^lect whatever aad 
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culture or any other power offers — to ignoie 
those sides and forces of human nature which, 
if called into play, might render our ideal at 
once more complete and more efEicient There 
IS much to excuse the complaints which highly 
educated men are apt to make, that religious 
minds have often been satisfied with a very 
partial and narrow development of humamty, 
such as does not satisfy, and ought not to 
satisfy, thoughtful and cultivated men The 
Wise and truly religious thmg to do is not to 
get angry at such criticisms, and give them 
had names, but to be candid, and listen to 
those who tell us of our shortcommgs — try to 
see what justice there may be m the charges 
they make, and to turn whatever truth these 
charges contom to good account. 

Mr Arnold sets before us a lofty aim — ^he 
has bid us seek our good m somethmg unseen, 
in a spmtual energy In domg this he has 
done well But I must hold that he has erred 
in his estimate of what that spiritual energy is, 
and he has missed, I thmk, the true source 
from which it is to be mainly denved For 
m his account of it he has placed that as 
pnmaiy which is secondary and subordinate, 
and made that secondary which by nght ought 
to be supreme 

You wiU remember that when describmg 
his idea of the perfection to be aimed at, he 
makes rehgion one factor m it — an important 
and powerful factor no doubt, still but one 
element out of several, and that not necessarily 
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the rnliDg element^ but a means tonrards an 
end, higher, more supreme, more all ''mbracing 
than itself The end was a manj -sided, har- 
momous development of human nature, and 
to this end religion nas only an important 
means. 

In thus assigning to religion a secondary, 
howcicr important, place, this theon', as I 
conceii c, if consistcntlj' acted on, would anni- 
hilate rcbgion There arc things iihich are 
either ends in themselves or they are nothing , 
and such, I conceiie, religion is. It cither is 
supreme, a good in itself and for its own sake, 
or it IS not at alL The first and great com- 
mandment must cither be so set before us as 
to be obeyed, entered into, in and for itself, 
without any ulterior new, or it cannot bo 
obeyed at all It cannot be made subservient 
to any ulterior purpose And herein is in- 
fttanced ‘ a remarkable law of ethics, wliicli is 
well known to all who bai c gii en tlicir mmds 
to the subject’ I shall gi\c it in the words of 
one who has expressed it so well m liis own 
unequalled language that it has been proposed 
to name it after him. Dr Neuman’s law , — ‘ All 
virtue and goodness tend to make men poucr- 
ful in this world, but they iiho aim at the 
power have not the virtue Again Virtue is 
its own reward, and bnngs with it the truest 
and lughest pleasures, but they uho cultiiate 
It for the pleasure-sake are selfish, not religious, 
and will never gam the pleasure, because tliey 
never can have the virtue ’ 

Apply this to the present subject They 
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who seek religion for culture-sake are icsthotic, 
not religious, and inll never gam that grace 
which religion adds to culture, hecauso they 
never can have the religion. To seek religion 
for tlio personal ole\’ation, or oven for the social 
improvement it brings, is really to fall from 
faith which rests in God and the know ledge of 
TTim as the ultimate good, and has no bye- 
ends to sen'C. And what do wc see in actual 
life 1 There shall be two men, one of -whom 
has started on the road of self-improvement 
from a mainlj intellectual mterest, from the 
love of art, hteratiiro, science, or from the do 
light these give, but has not been actuated by 
a sense of responsibility to a higher than him- 
self The other has begun intli some sense ol 
God, and of his relation to Him, and startmg 
from this centre has gone on to add to it all 
the moral and mental improvement withm his 
reach, fochng tint, beside the pleasure tlicsc 
thmgs gl^ o in themselves, ho ivill thus best 
fulfil the purpose of Him nlio gave them, thus 
best promote the good of his fellow -men, and 
attain the end of his own ciostcnco "^^uch 
of these tw'o will bo the highest man, in which 
will be gathered up the most excellent graces 
of character, the truest nobihty of soul ? You 
cannot doubt it. The sense that a man is 
semng a Higher than himself, with a semco 
which will become ever more and more perfect 
freedom, evokes more profound, more humbhng, 
more exalted emotions than anything else in 
the world can do The spirit of man is an 
instmmont which cannot give out its deepest, 
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finest tones, except under tlio immcdintc liftnd 
of the Divxno Harmonist That is, before it 
can educe the Ingbcst capacities of which 
human nature is susceptible, culture must 
cease to bo merely culture, and pass oi er into 
rehgion And hero are sec another aspect of 
that great ethical law already noticed as com- 
passmg all human action, whereby * the aban- 
doning of some lower object in obedience to 
a higher aid is made the acrj condition of 
sccunng the said lower objccL' According to 
this law it comes that he will approach nearer 
to perfection, or (since to speak of perfection 
in such as wo are sounds hko presumption) 
rather let us say, ho will reach further, anil 
attain to a truer, deeper, more loa cly hnmanitj , 
who makes not culture, but oneness anth the 
anil of God, Ins ultimate aim The ends of 
culture, truly coucciaed, aro best attained by 
forgetting culture, and aiming Ingbcr And 
aahat is this but translating into modem and 
less forcible language tbo old words, avlio'H! 
meaning is often greatly misunderstood, * Seek 
yo first Iho kingdom of God, and all otboi 
tlungs will be added unto 3 ou But by seek- 

ing the other things first, as wo naturally do, 
wo miss not only tbo kingdom of God, but 
thoso other things also avbicli aro onl}*^ trul} 
attamed by aiming beyond them 
Another objection to tho theory wo have 
been considering remains to be noted Its 
startmg-pomt is the idea of perfecting self, 
and though, as it gradually evolves, it tnes 
to forget self, and to include qmto other 
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elements, yet at never succeeds in getting 
clear of the taint of self-reverence mth which 
it set out. Willie making this objection, T 
do not forget that Mi Arnold, in drawing 
out his view, proposes as the end of cul- 
ture to make reason and the kingdom of 
God prevail, that he sees clearly, and in- 
sists strongly, that an isolated self-culture 
IS impossible, that we cannot make progress 
towanJs perfection ourselves, unless we strive 
earnestly to carry our fellow-men along with 
us Stdl may it not with justice he said that 
these unselfish elements — ^the desire for others’ 
good, the desire to advance God’s kingdom on 
earth — ^are in this theory awakened, not simply 
for their own sakes, not chiefly because they 
are good in themselves, but because they are 
clearly discerned to be necessary to our self- 
perfection, — elements apart from wluch this 
cannot exist 1 And so it comes that culture, 
though made our end never so earnestly, can- 
not shelter a man from thoughts about him- 
self, cannot free him firom that which all must 
feel to be fatal to high character — continual 
self-consciousness The only forces strong 
enough to do this are great truths which carry 
him out of and beyond himself, the things of 
the spiritual world sought, not mainly because 
of their reflex action on us, but for their own 
sakes, because of their own inherent worthi- 
ness There is perhaps no truer sign that a 
man is really advancing than that he is learn- 
ing to forget himself, that he is losmg the 
natural thoughts about self m the thought of 
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One higher than himself, to whose guidance ho 
can commit himself and all men This is no 
doubt a lesson not quickly learnt, but there 
IS no help to leainmg it in theones of self- 
culture which exalt man’s natural self-seeking 
into a specious and refined philosophy of life 
Again, it would seem that in a world made 
like ours. Culture, as Mr Arnold conceives it, 
instead of becoming an all-embracing bond of 
brotherhood, is likely to be rather a principle 
of exclusion and isolation Culture such os he 
pictures IS at present confessedly the possession 
of a very small circle Consider then the aver- 
age powers of men, the ciicumstances m which 
the majonty must hve, the physical wants that 
must always be uppermost m their thoughts, 
and say if we can conceive that, even in the 
most advanced state of education and civilisa- 
tion possible, high culture can become the 
common portion of the multitnda And with 
the few on a high level of cultivation, the 
many, to take the best, on a much lower, what 
15 the natural result 1 Fastidious exclusive- 
ness on the part of the former, which is hardly 
human, certainly not Christian Take any 
concourse of men, from the House of Com- 
mons down to the humblest conventicle, how 
mil the miijority of them appear to eyes re- 
fined by elaborate culture, but not humanized 
by any deeper sentiment? To such an on- 
looker mil not the countenances of most 
seem unlovely, their manners repulsive, their 
modes of thought commonplace, — it may be, 
sordid ? By any such concourse the man of 
£ 
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mere culture Tnll, I think, feel himself repelled, 
not attracted So it must he, because CWture, 
being mainly a hteraiy and sesthetic product, 
iinds little in the unlettered multitude that is 
akm to itself It is after aU a dainty and 
dinsive quahty, and cannot reach to the depths 
of humanity To do this takes some deeper, 
broader, more brotherly impulse, one which 
shall touch the universal ground on which men 
are one, not that in which they differ — ^their 
common nature, common destiny, the needs 
that poor and nch alike share For this we 
must look elsewhere than to Culture, however 
enlarged 

The view I have been enforcmg will appear 
more evident if from abstract arguments we 
turn to the actual hves of men Take any of 
the highest examples of our race, those who 
have made all succeeding generations their 
debtors Can we imagme any of these being 
content to set before themselves, merely as the 
end of their endeavours, such an mm as the 
harmomous development of human nature ? A 
Goethe perhaps might, and if we take him as 
the highest, we shall t^e his theory likewise. 
Hardly, I think, Shakespeare, if we can con- 
ceive of him as ever having set before himself 
consciously any formal aim. But could we 
imagme St Paul domg so, or Augustme, or 
Luther, or such men as Pascal or Archbishop 
Leighton) Would such a theory truly repre- 
sent the ends they Fred for, the powers that 
actuated them, the ideal whence they drew 
their strength) These men changed the moral 
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orbxt of ilie world, but by wliat lover did they 
change it? Not by seching their own perfec- 
tion, nor oven by making the progress of the 
race their only aim Ihey found a higher, 
more permanent world on which to plant 
the lever that was to move this one They 
sought first the advancement of the kingdom 
of God and truth for its own sake, and they 
knew that this embraced the true good of man 
and eveiy other good thing 

Indeed, of Culture put in the supreme place, 
it has been well said that it holds forth a hope 
for humanit}' by enlightening self, and not a 
hope for humanity by dying to self This last 
IS the hope which Christianity sets before us 
It teaches, what human expenence in the long- 
run teaches too, that man’s chief good hes in 
ceasing from the Indmdual Self, tiiat he may 
111 e in a higher Personahty, in whose purpose 
all the ends of our true Personality are secure 
The sayings in the Gospels to this effect will 
readily occur to every one Some glimpse 
of the same truth had visited the mmd of the 
speculatnc Greek poet 400 years before the 
Christian era, when he said — 

Tfs oTSci' cl t6 lUv ivn KorOavuv, 

Tb KarOaveiy 61 {ijp, 

' W))o knoweth wlictlicr life may not bo death, 
And death itself he life ?’ 

Tlierc IS but one other thought I would 
submit to you Those who build their chief 
hope for humanity on Culture rather than on 
Behgion would raise men by bimgmg them into 
contact and sympathy wnth whatever of best 
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and greatest the past has produced But is 
not a large portion of -what is best in the litera- 
ture and the lives of past generations based 
on faith in God, and on the reahty of com- 
munion •with Him as the first and chief 
good 1 Would this best any longer live and 
gro'w m men if you cut them off from duect 
access to its fountainhead, and confined them 
to the results •which it has produced in past 
ages — ^if, m fact, you made the object of the soul’s 
contemplation not God, hut past humamty? 
Are -we of these latter days to be content •with 
the results of the commumon of others, and. 
not have direct access to it ourselves — to read 
and admire the high thoughts of & Kempis, 
Pascal, Leighton, and such men, and not to go 
on and dnnk for ourselves from the same hving 
well-heads from which they drank 1 Not now, 
any more than m past ages, can the most be 
made of human character, even m this life, till 
we ascend above humanity — 

* Unless above himself he can 
Erect himself, how mean a thmg is man 1’ 

I cannot close •without e:^ressmg a feeling 
which I daresay has been present to the minds 
of many here, as throughout this lecture they 
hstened to the oft-repeated word per/eciton 
Perfection 1 the very word seems like mockeiy 
when apphed to such as we For how poor 
a thmg must any perfection he that is reached 
this Bide the grave 1 Fai truer is that word 
of St Augustme — ‘That is the true perfection 
of a man, to find out his own imperfection’ 
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Yes, the highest perfection any one mil attain 
in this life IS to be ever increasingly sensible 
hoTV imperfect he is In the idea of perfection 
proposed by the theory I have been examining, 
one cannot but feel that there is a very inade- 
quate notion of the depth of human eiol that 
IS to be cured, and of the nature of the povers 
that are needed to cope mth it And m this 
respect who but must perceive how greatly 
Chnstiamty differs from Culture, and differs 
only to surpass it % The estimate it makes of 
the disease is so much deeper, and the remedy 
to which it turns so far transcends all human 
nostrums Christianity too holds out perfec- 
tion as the goaL But in doing so its new is 
not confined to time, but contemplates an end- 
less progression in far-on ages The perfection 
the Cultunsts speak of, if it does not wholl} 
exclude the other hfe, seems to fix the eye 
mainly on what can be done here, and not to 
take much account of what lies beyond. That 
was a higher and tnier idea of perfection which 
Leighton had, ‘ It is an union mth a Higher 
Good by lo\e, that alone is endless perfection 
The only sufficient object for man must be 
something that adds to and perfects his nature, 
to which ho must be united in loi e , somewhat 
higher than himself, jea, the highest of all, the 
Father of spmts That alone completes a 
spirit and blesses it^ — to love Him, the spnng 
of Spirits.’ 


To sum up all that has been said, the defect 
in Mr Arnold’s theory is this It places in 
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tho socoiid and subordinate place that nhich 
should be supremo, and elevates to tho posi- 
tion of coramitnd a power which, rightly under- 
stood, should bo subordinate and ministrant 
to a higher than itself Tho relation to God 
18 first, this relation last, and Oulture should 
fill up tho interspace — Culture, that is, tho en- 
deavour to know and use anght the nature 
■which He has given us, and the world in which 
Ho has placed us Used in such a way. 
Culture 18 transmuted into something far higher, 
more beneficent, than it ever could ‘become if 
it set up for itself and claimed tho clucf place 
I might now conclude, but there is a poem 
of Archbishop Trench’s, one of Ins earliest, 
and most interesting, which so well embodies 
much that I have said, that I hope you will 
bear with mo W'hilo I read a somewhat lengthy 
passage from it The lines are simple, not 
greatly elaborated, but they are true, and 
they may perhaps fix tho attention of some 
who by this time have groivn weary of abstract 
and piosaic argument, — according to that say- 
ing, 

‘A verso may find him who a sermon flies.* 

A youth, a favoured child of Culture, when 
he has' long sought and not found what he 
expected to find m Culture, wanders forth deso- 
j late and desponding into tho eastern desert 
tIjTho irrevocable past lies heavy on him — ^Ins 
Qfiaflled purpose, his wasted years, his utter 
of dsory So heart-forlorn is ho that ho is on 
1 "veigo of self-destruction At length, as ho 
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sits inconsolable beside a mined temple m the 
desert, an old man stands by bis side, and asks 
‘ AVhat is your sorrow 1 * The youth, lured by 
some strange sympathy in the old man’s look 
and voice, unburdens to him his gnef, tells 
how he has tried to make and keep him- 
self wise and pure and elevated above the com- 
mon crowd, that in his soul’s mirror he might 
find 

* A reflex of tbo ctciual mmd, 

A gloss to give him back the tmtb, 

how he has followed after ideal beauty, to 
111 0 m its hght, dwell beneath its shadow, hut 
at length has found that this too is vamty 
and emptiness. 

‘ Till now, my youth > ct ocarccly done, 

The heart which 1 hod thought to steep 
In hues of beauty, and to keep 
Its consecrated home and fane, 

That heart ts soiled with many a stain, 

Which from without or from withm 
Has gathered there till all is sm, 

Till now I only draw my brc.ath, 

I lire but in the hope of death ' 

After an interval the old man rephes — 

*Ah me, my aon, 

A weary conrae your hfe has run , 

And >ct it need not be m vain 
That you hare eulTercd all this pain , 

Haj, deem not of us os it strife. 

Because j ou act before your hfe 
A purpose, and n loftier nun 
Than the blmd lives of men may claim 
For the most part, or that jou songht, 

By fixed resolve and solemn thought, 
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To lift yonr bemg’s calm estate 
Oat of the range of tune and fate. 

Glad am I that a thing unseen, 

A spintnol Presence, this has been 
Tour 'worship, this yonr young heai% stirred. 
But yet herein >ou proudly erred. 

Here may the source of \roe be found. 

You thought to fling yonrsdf around 
The atmosphere of bght and love 
In which it was your joy to move , 

You thought by effbrte of your own 
To take at lost each jamng tone 
Out of your life, till all should meet 
In one majestic music sweet , 

And deemed that m yonr own heart’s ground 
The root of good was to be found, 

And that by careful watering 
And earnest tendance ye might bnng 
The bud, the blossom, and fruit, 

To grow and flounsb from that root. 

You deemed you needed nothmg more 
Than skill and courage to exjdore 
Deep down enough in your own heart. 

To where the w^-head lay apart, 

"Which must the springs of being feed. 

And that these fountains did but need 
The soil that choked them moved away, 

To bubble lu the open day 
But thanks to Heaven it is not so 
That root a rudier sod doth know 
Than our poor hearts could e’er supply , — 
That stream is from a source more high , 
Prom God it came, to God returns. 

Not nourished from our scanty urns, 

But fed from His unfoilmg nver. 

Which runs and 'will run on for ever * 
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HDa)RANOES TO SPmiTUAL GRO'WTH 

I T has often happened that when the sons 
of a family, after haiong been for some 
sessions at College, have returned to their onm 
homes, bursars, or scholars, or MAs with 
honours, the family have felt that somehow 
they were changed, had lost their old simple 
natures, and for this loss college learning and 
distinctions seemed but a poor substitute 
This however may be only a temporaiy result 
of severe mental tension and seclusion 'When 
the bow has been for a time unstrung, the un- 
naturalness passes, and the native, simple self 
reappears 

But 1 have known other stones than these 
Iha\c heard of devout and self-denjing parents, 
working late and early, and stmting themselves 
to send their sons to College, and in sending 
them their fond hope was that these young 
men would return stored with loiowledge and 
WTsdom, and be able to help their parents in 
those religious subjects on which their hearts 
were most set Such hopes, wo may trust, 
ha\e many times been realized But one has 
heard of cases which had another issue A 
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young man has come home, after a college 
course, acute, logical, speculative, full of the 
newest views, pratmg of high matters, scientific 
and philosoplucal, a very prodigy of enhghten- 
ment But that on which earher piety had fed 
was forsaken, the old reverence was gone, and 
the parents saw, with helpless sorrow, that 
their son had chosen for himself a far other 
road than that on which they were travelhng, 
and m which they had hoped he would travel 
with them. 

It IS a common tale, one which has often 
been repeated, but none the less pathetic 
for that It bnngs before us the colhsion that 
often occurs when newly-awakened intellect 
first meets with early faith No one who has 
observed men ever so httle but must know 
somethmg, either through his own experience 
or firom watching others, of these travail-pangs 
that often accompany the birth of thought 

The special tnal of each spirit hes in that 
very field m which his strength and activity 
are put forth The temptation of the busy 
trader does not consist in mental questionings, 
but in the tendency to inordmate love of gam 
The aesthetic spmt finds its tnal, not in coarse 
pleasures, but m the temptation to follow beauty 
exclusively, and to turn efiemmately from duty 
and self-deniaL And in like manner the 
student or man of letters will most likely find 
his tnal m deahng nghtly with the mt^ectual 
side of thmgs, givmg to it its due place, and 
not more T^at are some of the difficulties 
and temptations which the student is apt to 
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meet with, and which may he the best way to 
to deal with them — this is the subject winch 
will engage us to-day Before entenng on it, 
howe\ er,lct mesay distinctly that I donot believe 
that painful questionings and violent mental 
convulsions arc an ordeal which all thoughtful 
persons must needs pass through So far from 
this, some of the finest spirits, those arhose ausion 
IS most intuitn e and penetrating, are the most 
exempt from such anvioiis soul-travail Indeed, 
I bchca c that there is no such safeguard against 
the worst consequences of such porjilexities as 
a heart that is pUrc, humble, and ‘ at leisure 
from it=elf ’ In the avords of a modem dinne, 
one avcll known at tho present time, both as an 
upholder of freedom of inqmiy, and also as a 
religious and devoted man, — 

‘There are some who are never troubled 
wath doubts at all They liv o so heavenly a 
life that doubts and perplexities fall off their 
minds vntbout fastening They find enough 
m their faith to feed their spiritual hfo They 
do not need to inquire into the foundations of 
their behef, they are inspired by a power 
within their hearts Tlio hcav enly side of all 
truths IS so clear to them that any doubts about 
the human form of it are cither unintelligible 
or else at once rejected They grow in know- 
ledge by quiet, steady increase of hght, without 
any intervals of darkness and difficulty Tins 
IS the most blessed state — ^that of those who 
can liehcvo vntbout the evudenco either of sense 
or of laboured argument There are such 
minds There are those to whom the inward 
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proof IS everything They believe not on the 
evidence of their senses, or of their mere reason, 
but on that of their consciences and hearts 
Them spirits ■withm them are so attuned to the 
truth that the moment it is presented to them 
they accept it at once And this is certamly 
the higher state, the more blessed, the more 
heavenly ’ 

These are they ■who have always rejoiced in 
a serene unclouded ■vision till they are taken 
home And wo have knoim such 

Let none therefore pique themselves on 
having doubts and questionings on rehgious 
subjects, as if it were a fine thmg to have them, 
provmg them to be mtelleotual athletes, and 
entitling them to look down on those who are 
free from them as mfenor persons, less mentally 
gifted For there is a higher state than their 
own — ^there is a purer atmosphere, which has 
been breathed by persons of as strong intellect 
as themselves, but of a finer spirit But such 
18 not the state of all though^l men There 
are many who when they reach the reasoning 
age find themselves in the midst of many diffi- 
culties, hedged in -with ‘perplexities which 
they cannot explain to themselves, much less to 
others, and no one to help them ’ They are 
afraid to teU their sad heart-secrets ■to others, 
and especially to their elders, lest they find no 
sympathy And so they are tempted to shut 
them up within their o^mi breasts, and brood 
over them tiU they get morbid and magnify 
their difficulties out of all proportion to their 
reahty In the case of such persons it becomes 
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a senoas question hoiv they should be advised 
to treat the difficulties that occur to them On 
the one hand, ivhile they are not to make httle 
questions of great consequence, neither must 
they make grave questions and perplexities of 
httle consequence They are to he told that while 
all doubts are pamful, all are not necessaniy 
■wrong For some are natural, bom of honesty, 
and, "when nghtly dealt with, have often ere 
now become the buth-pangs of larger know- 
ledge — the straits through which men passed 
to clearer light There are, on the other hand, 
doubts which are smful, bom of levity, irrever- 
ence, and self-conceity or of a hard and perverted 
conscience To determme to which class any 
particular mental perplexities belong is not 
easy for a man even in his own case, much 
more is it difficult, nay impossible, for us to 
read the mental state of another, and pronounce 
judgment on it. The fact that some doubts 
are not sinless, that they may arise out of the 
state of a man’s spmt, suggests to every one 
cautiousness and self-scratmy This is a work 
•wluch no man can do for Ins brother Each 
man must take his o'wn difficulties mto the 
light of conscience and of God, and there deal 
■with them honestly yet humbly, seekmg to be 
guided anght For the spmt of a man is a 
very delicate mstmment, which, if it be dis- 
torted out of its natural course, this way or 
that, by prejudice or interest or double-deahng 
on the one hand, or foolhardmess and self-con- 
•fidence on the other, may never perhaps m this 
life recover its equihbnum. 
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I should bo loath to seem to trespass either 
on the speculative field of the theological pro- 
fessor, or on the practical one of the Chnstian 
minister But, without doing either, there is 
room enough for offeiing such suggestions as 
have been gathered from a number of years not 
unobservant of what has been gomg on in that 
border land -where faith and Icnow ledge meet 
To young and ardent spirits the iviestling -with 
hard questions on the very verge of human 
knowledge has a wonderful fascination They 
throw themselves fearlessly into the abyss, and 
tliink that they shall be able to dive doivn to 
depths hitherto unsounded Problems that 
have baffled the world’s best thinkers -will, they 
fancy, yield up to them their seciet Yet 
these things ‘ do take a sober colounng ’ from 
eyes which have seen too many young men, 
some of them the finest spuits of our time, 
settmg forth in over-confidence m their own 
powers, imagimng that they were suificient to 
meet all difficulties, and commg before long to 
mournful shipwreck When expenenco has 
impressed us with the full importance of the 
mental tendencies for good and for evil which 
often begm at College, who would not be 
earnestly disposed to turn his experience, if he 
might, to the help of those younger than him- 
self, at that interestmg time of life when they 
most need help, and often least find it ? But 
then there comes upon the mind the conviction 
that this IS an issue wherem, m the last resort, 
no one can bear his brother’s burden All that 
wo can do is -to suggest certain dangers to 
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which the etiidcnt is from the nature of his 
occupations peculiarly exposed, and to leave it 
to each for himself to apply what is said con- 
scientiously, accordmg as he feels that it hears 
on his need 

I The first hindrance I will notice is one 
which anses out of the i ery nature of mental 
cultivation If there is one thing which more 
than another distinguishes a wejl-trained mind, 
it IS the power of thinking clearly, of dmding 
mth a sharp hno between its Imowlcdge and 
its Ignorance One of the best resnlts of a 
logical and also of a scientific discipline is that 
it leads ns to form definite, clearly-cut concep- 
tions of things Indeed, this power of limiting, 
defining, makmg a o/xw or hound round each 
object you think of, and thus makmg it think- 
able, is of the verj'- essence of thought For 
vhat IS all thought but a rescuing, a cuttmg 
off by the imnd’s mherent power of boundmg, 
objects from out the vague and undefined? 
Blit this quality of all thought, which in 
trained thought is raised to a liighei power, 
nhile it constitutes mental strength, contains 
also its onui weakness, or rather limitation 
Clearly defined knon ledge is mainly of things 
we see All find it much easier to form definite 
conceptions of objects of the outer sense than 
of objects of the inner sense — to conceive clearly 
things vc see, hear, and touch, than those 
thoughts which have not any sensible ob]ect 
corresponding to tliem If thoughts are diffi- 
cult adequately to grasp, much more are emo- 
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tions, mtli their infitiitc comploxitj, their 
evanescent eh*i»lcs But each man gains a 
power of reah/ing and finnly conceiving 
those things lie liahitiiallj deals with, and 
not other things The man whoso ti-aiiiing 
has lain oxchisivclj in phj sics, acciira tel j con 
ceiv cs physical forces, how cv er snhtle, and can 
lay down tlioir relations to each other, hnt 
then ho will prohiblj’ bo comiiarativcly weak 
in apprehending subtleties of thought and 
mental relations Again, the mere logician, 
w hilo strong to grasp logical distinctions, wall 
generally bo found comparativelj* at sei when 
ho has to catch the imaginative aspects of 
things, and fiv cv'ancsccnt hues of feeling 
This takes something of the poetic faculty 
Each man is strong in that ho is trained in, 
w eak in other regions, — so much so that often 
the objects there seem to him non-o\istont 
Now the scicntiflc mind and the logical mind, 
when turned towards the supersensible world, 
are apt to find the same difficultv , only in a much 
greater degree, as thej find in dealing with 
objects of imagination, or with pure cmolions 
Wioover has tned to think steadily at all on 
religious subjects must be aware of this difli- 
cnlty "Vnicn wo look upward, and liy to 
think of God and of the soul’s relation to Him, 
wo aio apt to feel as if wo had stepped out into 
a world in which the iindeistanding finds little 
or no firm footing Wo cannot present to 
ourselves these tnitlis adequately and fullj 
Therefore w o are under the necessity of * substi- 
tuting anthropomorplnc conceptions, dotemuned 
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bj' accidents of place and tilne, — to speak of 
God ns dwelling above, to attnbute a before 
md an after to tbe Divine thought * With 
these adumbrations, which, though limited, are 
true and real, and which come out to meet our 
weakness, the devout mind is content, feeling 
them to be full of meaning If such a mode of 
conceiving is, as the philosophci's tell us, a 
relative one, yet it is such a relative as repre- 
sents truly, so far as it goes, absolute tnitli 
But scientific and logical minds often feel great 
difBcult}' in bemg content mth anything that 
docs not square with their own habitual ways of 
thinking It craves more exactness of outline, 
and IS tempted to reject as non-existent things 
which it cannot subject to the hws of thought 
to which it IS accustomed, — in fact, to limif 
the orb of belief to the orb of exact knowledge 
Mere adumbrations of spmtual reahtics aro an 
offence to the mind that mil accept only 
scientific exactness The falsity of this way 
of reasoning has been well exposed by Cole- 
ridge, where he protests against ‘ the apphea- 
tion of deductive and conclusive logic to 
subjects conccniing which the premises are 
^expressed in not merely inadequate but accom- 
modated terms But to conclude terms pro- 
per and adequate from quasi fic and mendicant 
premises is illogical logic mtli a vengeance 
Water cannot rise higher than its source, 
neither can human reasonmg ’ 

The fact is, those root-tniths, on which the 
foundations of our being rest, are apprehended 
not logically at all, but mystically Tins 

V 
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faculty of Bpintual npprclieueion, ‘nluch is a 
very dilTcront one from tliosoMlncli arc trained 
in schools and colleges, must bo educated and 
fed, not less but more carefully than our Iom er 
f lenities, else it ivill be staned and die, 
how Cl or learned oi able in other respects -w o 
may become And the means i\ Inch tram it 
aio rciei’cnt thought, meditation, prater, and 
all those other means by 11111011 the diiino life 
IS fed 

But because the pnmaiy Initlis of leligion 
icfiisc to bo caught m the grip of the logic.d 
vice — because the) are, as I said, transcendent, 
ind only mystically apprehended, — are thinking 
men thercfoic cither to giie up these objects ns 
Impossible to think about, or to content tbem- 
.selics intli a vague religiosit), an unreal senti- 
mentalism? Not so Tlierc arc certain ventablo 
facts of consciousness to 11 Inch religion makes 
Its appeal Those the thinking man must 
cndcavom to appicliond vitb as much definite- 
ness as their iiaturo admits of — must aenfy 
them by liis OAvn inward experience, and bv 
the recorded experience of the most religious 
men And there nio other facts outside of our 
consciousness and above it, which ai'o revealed 
that they may fit into and bo taken up by 
those needs of w Inch W'o aio conscious Eigbtl) 
to appicliciul them, so that wo shall make 
them our owm inwardly, so that they shall 
supplement, deepen, and expand our moral 
liorccptions, not contradict and tra\ ersc them, 
tins is no easy woik It is the woik of the 
lefiecfivo side of the religious life But when 
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all IS done, it will still rciti'am, that in the 
whole process intellect ortlio meie understand- 
ing IS hut a suhordinate agent, and must be 
hept so The primary agent, on our side, is 
that power of spintual apprehension which we 
know under many names, none perhaps better 
than those old ones, ‘the hearing car, the 
understanding heart.' The mam condition is 
that the spintual ear should ho open to over- 
hear and patiently take in, and the wtU ready 
to obey, that testimony which, I beheve, God 
bears in ei eiy human heart, however dull, to 
those great truths which the Bible reveals 
This, and not logic, is the way to grow in 
religious knowledge, to know that the truths 
of rehgion are not shadows, but deep reali- 
ties 

II Alan to the desire for exact conceptions 
IS the desire for system The longing to 
systematiro, to form a completely rounded 
tlieoiy of the universe, which shall embrace all 
known facts, and assign to each its proper 
place, this craiung lies deep in the intellectual 
man It is at the root of science <and of philo- 
sophy m its widest sense out of it has arisen 
the whole fabric of exact and scientific know- 
ledge But this, like other good tendencies, 
may bo overdone, and become rash and one- 
sided From this impulse, too hastily earned 
out, anse such theones of life ns that of Pro- 
fessor Huxley, which W'as discussed in a former 
lecture It is this that gives to Positivism the 
charm it has for many energetic minds It 
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soems such gam to roach a comprehensive, 
all-emhi'aciiig point of atiow, from which all 
knowlodgo shdl he seen mapped out, every 
object and science falling into its proper place, 
and all uncertainty, all cloudy honzons, ngor- 
ously shut out To many minds, nothing 
seems too great a pnee to pay for this And 
to secure it, they have to pay & great price 
They have to cut off unsparingly all the ragged 
iims of knowledge, to exdudo from view the 
whole border land between the definitely con- 
ceived and the dimly apprehended — tlie very 
region in u Inch the mam difficulties of thought 
peculiarly he They have to shut their eyes 
to all those plienomeiia, often the most interest- 
ing, which they cannot locate But though 
such systematizers exclude them from their 
system, they cannot exclude them from reality 
There they remain rooted all the same, whether 
we recognise them or not Shut them out as 
you may, they mil, in spite of all theories, 
reappear, cropping out m human histor}' and 
111 human consciousness Now it so happens 
that of those facts which refused to bo systema 
tized, a largo part, but by no means all, anso 
out of man’s rohgious nature The existence 
of evil, manifestmg itself in man’s conscious- 
ness as the sense of sin, or estrangement from 
God, recovery from this, not by any power 
evolved from man’s own resources, but by a 
power wluch descended from above, when 
‘lieaven opened itself anew to man’s long- 
alienated race,’ — these, and all the facts they 
imply, are, and always have been, a stumbhng- 
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block to those '\rho are bent on a rounded 
system Hence eiy age, and this age pre- 
eminently, has seen attempts to resolve Clms- 
tionity into a natural product Because it 
enters into all things human, and moulds them 
to itself, the attempt is made to account for it 
by the jomt-action of those spiritual elements 
uhich prc-e\isted in human nature Such 
attempts Christianity has for eighteen centuries 
inthstood, and mil mthstand till the end 
The idea of a power coming down from a 
higher sphere to work in and renew the natural 
forces of humanity, must always be repugnant 
to any mode of thought which makes d com- 
plete s^ stem the first necessity No doubt the 
craving for a system is a deep instinct of the 
purely intellectual man, but it is a very differ- 
ent thing from the cmving for nghtness mtli 
God, which 18 the pnme instinct of the spiri- 
tual man "Wlien once awakened, the spmtual 
faculty far outgoes all systems, scientific, philo- 
sophic, or theological, and apprehends and 
lives by truths u Inch theso cannot reduce to 
system 

III Again, there is another way in which 
thought seems oilen to get caught m its owm 
meshes, and so fall short of the highest truth 
There is a tendency, not peculiar to the present 
day, though very prcialent now, to rest m Law, 
whether in the natural or moral world, and to 
shrink from going beyond it up to God. There 
are those who think that when science has 
ascended to the most general uniformities of 
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sequence and co existence, then knowledge has 
reached its limit, and all heyond is mere con- 
jecture To this I mil not reply, in the old 
phrase, about a law and a law-giver, for this 
to some seems a play on 'nords But one 
thing, often said before, must be repeated This 
supposed necessity to rest in the perception 
of ordered phenomena, is no necessity at all, 
but an artificial and arbitranly imposed hmita- 
tion, against which thought left to its natural 
action rebels It is impossible for any reflective 
mind, not dominated by a sj stem, to regard 
the ordered array of physical forces, and to 
rest satisfied with this order, mthout going on 
to ask whence it came, wliat placed it there 
Thought cannot bo kept back, when it secs 
arrangement, from asking n hat is the arranging 
power, IV hen it sees existence, from inquny 
how it came to exist And the question is a 
natural and legitimate one, in spite of all that 
phenomenalism may say ngamst it, and it mil 
not cease to bo asked while there are reasoning 
men to ask it 

The same habit of mind is fam, in moral 
subjects, to rest m moral law But, if we look 
closely at reality, what are moral law, moral 
order, but abstractions generalized from facts 
felt and observed by all men ? They are not 
self-subsisting entities such as our own per- 
sonality IS And a living mil would bo justified 
in refusing allegiance to a mere abstraction, 
however high or seemingly imperative, if there 
was nothing behind it It is because moral 
law IS but a condensed expression for the energy 
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of, shall I say, a Higher Personality, or some- 
thing greater, more Imng, more all-encom- 
passing, than personality, that it comes homo 
to ns inth the pownr it does 

These are but a few of the more obvious 
wa} s 111 which our intellectual habits may, and 
often do, become a huidranco instead of a help 
towards spiritual progress There are maiij 
other ways, more subtle and hard to deal with, 
some of u Inch I had inteudcd to notice But 
for to-day you haio probably had enough of 
abstractions And u hat remains of our time 
must bo given to more practical considera- 
tions 

Religious men arc always tr3ung to set forth 
m defence of tlioir faith demonstrations which 
shall bo irrefragablfe This is natural, nor do 
I say that it is altogothor uninso For as 
facts and doctrines form the intellectual out- 
works of faith, historical criticism must make 
good the one, sound philosophy must so fai 
u arrant the other But uheii all that argu- 
ment can do has been done, it still remains true 
that the best and most connncing grounds of 
faith will lie behind unshaped into argument, 
jierhaps unshapeabla TJiere is a great reserve 
fund of conviction arising from the increased 
experience u Inch Christian men hav e of the tnith 
of what they believe And tins cannot bo beat 
out into s} llogisms It is something too mu ard 
loo personal, too mystical to bo set foitli so * 
It IS not on that account the less real and 
pouorful Indeed, it may bo said that once 
^ Note VL 
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felt it 18 tlie most self-evidencing of all proofs 
Tins 18 vvliat Colendgc said, If jou viisli to be 
assured of the tnitb of Christianity, ‘ Tiy it ’ 
‘ Bebev e, and if thy bebcf bo right, that insight 
which gradually transmutes faith into knon- 
ledge will bo the rewai*d of thy belief’ To 
be vitally conv meed of the truth of * the pro 
cess of renewal desenbed by Senpturo, a man 
must put liiraself within that process’ His 
own experience of its truth, and the confident 
assurances of otliere, whom, if candid, ho will 
feel to be better than himself, niU be the most 
sufilemg evidence But this ’is an evidence 
which, while it satisfies a man’s self, cannot be 
bi ought to bear on those who stand without 
the pale, and deny those things of which thej 
have not themselves ovpencnce 
Many are apt to imagine that a hard head 
and a blameless deportment make a man free 
of the mner shrme of Chnstmn truth "When 
a scholar goes forth from college well equipped 
with the newest methods, he sometimes fancies 
that ho holds the key to which all the secrets 
of faith must open And if they do not at 
once yield to his mental efforts ho is tempted 
to regard them as untrue But clear and 
framed intellect is one thmg, spmtual discern- 
ment quite another The former does not 
exclude, but neither does it necessaiily mclude 
the latter They are energies of tw o different 
sides of our being Unless tlie spiritual nature 
m a man is alive and active, it is in v'am that 
he works at religious truth meiely from the 
intellectual side If he is not awake in a 
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deeper region than his intellectual, though he 
ma} be an able cntic or dialectician, a Tital 
theologian or a religious man he cannot be I^ot 
long ago I read tins remark of the German 
theologian Hothe — * It is only the pious subject 
that can speculate theologically And irhy? 
Because it is he alone irho has the ongmal 
datum, m virtue of communion ■vnth God, on 
uhich the dialectic lays hold So soon as the 
ongmal datum is there, everythmg else becomes 
smiply a matter of logic ’ Or as a thoughtful 
English scholar and divine lately expressed it 
— ‘Of all qualities irhich a theologian must 
possess a devotional spmt is the chief For 
the soul IS larger than the mmd, and the reh- 
gious emotions lay hold on the truths to whicli 
they are related on many sides at once A 
poirerful understandmg, on the other hand, 
seizes on* single points, and however enlarged 
in its own sphere, is of itself never safe from 
narrowness of view For its very office is to 
analyse, which implies that thought is fixed 
down to particular relations of the subject No 

mental conception, stiU more no expression in 
words, can give ^e full significance of any 
fact, least of all of a divine fact. Hence it is 
that mere reasoning is found such an ineffectual 
weapon against simple piety, and devotion 
IS such a safi^ard agamst intellectu^ errors ’ ^ 
Yes, the ‘original datum,’ that is the main 
thing And what is this but that which our 
old Puntan forefathers meant when they spoke 
of a man ‘havmg the root of the matter m 
^ Note VII 
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him ’ ? The devout spmt is not fed by purely 
intellectual processes — sometimes it is c\en 
fiTistrated by them * The hard brain-ivork and 
the seclusion of the student tend, if uncountcr- 
acted, to dry up the spnngs alike of human 
sympathy and of heavomvard aspiration It 
was a sajuiig of Dr Arnold, certainly no dis- 
parager of intellect, that no student could 
continue long in a healthy rebgious state unless 
his heart was kept tender by mingling ^vith 
children, or by frequent intercourse with the 
poor and the suffenng 

And this suggests a subject which might 
occupy a whole lecture or course of lectures, to 
which howc\er now only a few words can 
be given It is one mam object of all our 
education here to tram the critical faculty 
This facultj , educated by scholarship, has an 
'important function to fill in matters bfJhnng on 
religion With regard to these it has a w ork 
to do which ought not to bo disregarded, and 
that work it is at present doing actively enough 
To weigh evidence, and form a sound judgment 
whether alleged facts are really true, whether 
documents really belong to tlio age and the 
nithors they profess to bo of — ^by trained his- 
torical imagination to enter into the whole cir- 
cumstances and meamng of my past age — to 
evamme the meaning of the sacred Scriptures, 
and see ‘ how far its modes and figuies of re- 
presentation are merely vehicles of inner tnith, 
or are of the essence of the truth itself — to 
understand the human conditions of the writers, 
and appreciate how far these may have in- 
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fluenced their statements — ^to give to past theo- 
logical language its proper Tveight, and not 
more than its proper ireight — to trace the his- 
tory of its terms so as not to confound human 
thought -vnth divine faith’ — all these processes 
are essential to the theolo^an — some measure 
of them IS required in every educated man ivho 
inll think rightly on such subjects I would 
not underrate the value of this kind of work 
It IS necessary in the educated, if well-grounded 
rehgion is to live among the people, and if faith 
IS not to be wholly dissevered from intellectual 
truth At the same time it is earned on in the 
outworks rather than in the citadel, it deals 
with the shell rather than with the kernel of 
divine thmgs Besides, it should be remem- 
bered that this vocation of the cntic, however 
useful for others, has dangers for himself There 
IS a nsk that cnticism shall absorb his whole 
being This is no imagmaiy danger We are 
not called on to beheve this or that doctnne 
which may be proposed to us till we can do so 
from honest conviction But we are called on 
to trust — ^to trust ourselves to God, bemg sure 
that He will lead us nght — ^to keep close to 
Him — and to trust the promises which He 
whispers through our conscience , this we can 
do, and we ought to do Eveiy scholar who 
IS also a religious man must have felt the dan- 
gers of which I have spoken — must be aware 
how apt he is to approach the simplest ^intual 
truths as a cntic, not as a simple learner And 
yet he feels that when all is said and done, it 
IS trust not cnticism that the soul hves by 
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If lio IS ever to get beyond tlic mere outer 
precinct nnd pass uitbin the holy place, he 
must put off his cnfical apparatus, and enter 
as a simple contntc hearted man Not as 
men of science, not as cntics, not ns philoso- 
phers, but as little children, shall uc enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ‘Therefore,’ 
says Leighton, speaking of filial pni3er, ‘ main 
a poor unlettered Clinstian far outstrips > our 
school rabbis in tins attainment, because it 
15 not effectually taught in these loner nca 
demies.’ 

These are reflections needed perhaps at all 
times by those immersed in thought nnd studj 
— ^nciermore needed than noiv NumhcrleBS 
voices, through newspaper, pamphlet, pcnodical 
from platform and pulpit, arc telling us that 
VO are m the midst of a transition age, so 
loudly that the dullest cannot choose hut hear 
It IS a busy, restless time, eager to cast off the 
old and reach forward to the new It needs 
no diviner to tell us that this centurv vill not 
pass without a great breaking up of the dog 
matic structures that ha\ o held e\ cr since 
the Eeformation or the succeeding age From 
many sides at once a simphfj ing of the code, .i 
rcMsion of the standards, is being demanded 
I Avill nob ask whether this is good or had, 
desirable or not It is enough that it is in- 
evitablo From such a rcmoial of old land- 
marks two opposite results mni arise Either 
it may make faith easier by taking cumbrous 
forms out of the way, it maj make the direct 
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approacTi to dmst and God simpler and more 
natural, — may, in fact, bring God nearer to the 
souls of men. Or it may remove him to a 
greater distance, and make life more completely 
secular Which shall the result be? This 
depends for each of us on the ivay we use 
the new state of thmgs, on the prepared- 
ness or non-preparedness of heart with which 
we meet it. Often it is seen that great 
changes, which in the long run turn to the 
good of the commumly, bnng suffering and 
gnevous loss on their way to many an indi- 
viduaL And a time of transition, uhen the 
old bonds are bemg broken up, is a time of 
trial to the spmts of men. At such a time, in 
aimety but not in despair, we ask how os the 
old piety to live on through all changes into the 
new world that is to be ? If the outward frame- 
work that helped to strengthen our fathers is 
bemg removed, the more the need that we 
should cleave to the mward, the vital, the 
spiritual commimion with Him on whom the 
soul hves Secular and worldly common 
sense will discuss in newspapers, literaiy cnti- 
cism in magazmes, these momentous changes , 
but such talk touches only the outside aspect of 
them, and cannot discern what is essential or 
what IS not. Even refined intellectuality cannot 
much help us here That which passes safely 
through all changes is the tender conscience, 
the trustmg heart, the devout mmd Let us 
seek these, and the disciphnes which strengthen 
them College leanung is good, but not all 
the leammg of all the Universities of Europe 
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can compensate for the loss of that which the 
youth reared in a religious home has learned 
in childhood at his mother's knee 

Li all the best men you meet, pediaps the 
thing that is most peculiar about them is the 
child’s heart they hear within the man’s How- 
ever they have differed in other respects, in their 
tempers, gifts, attamments, in this they agreed 
AVith those things they were, so to speak, 
clothed upon, — this ttos their very core, their 
essential self And this child’s heart it is that 
18 the organ of faith, trust, heaicnl} com- 
munion It 16 a very simple thing, so simple 
that worldly men are apt either not to per- 
ceive or to despise it And young persons 
when they first grow up, and enter the world, 
are tempted to make little of it They think 
that now they are men they must put away 
childish things, must learn the world, and con- 
form to Its ways and estimates of things 

But the rb. ToC vriirlov^ the childish things, 
which St Paul put away, belong to a quite dif- 
ferent side of child-nature from the rai&bv, 
the httle child which our Lord recommended 
for our example 

We should try, as we grow up into man- 
hood, and get to know the world, to hn\e this 
simplicity of childhood kept fiesh witlim us, 
still at the centre If we allow the world to 
rob us of it, as so many do, in boyhood, even 
before manhood begins, we may be sure that 
the world has nothmg equal to it to give us 
instead And they who may liai e for a time 
lost it, or had it obscured or put into abeyance 
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by contact "witb men, cannot* too soon seek to 
ba\cit restored ■vntbm them And the only 
■vriy to preserve this good thing, or lia\ e it, if 
lost, reneived, is to open the heart to simple, 
truthful communion mth God and Christ, and 
try to bnng the heart eier closer and closer to 
Him. 

Tliat this IS intended to he our very inmost 
nature, the ivay in nluch ivo are reared by 
Prondence seems to shoir For aU the first 
5 ears of our hfc He surrounds us with the 
warm chanties of home — ^by these He calls out 
all our earliest, deepest, most permanent feel- 
ings School, college, the world follow, but 
their influences, great as they are, nei or pene- 
trate down, at least in natuinl characters, so 
deep as those first aficctions And then in 
mature life, the homo of childhood is generally, 
if possible, reproduced in a home of our own, 
in which all the cirl^ affections are once more 
i-enewed, enhanced by the thoughtfulness that' 
life has brought 

Let mo close with reading what Pascal has 
left as the Profe'ision of his Faith — 

‘ I love poverty, because Jesus Clinst loved 
it I love wealth, because it gives me the 
means of assistmg the ivretched I keep faith 
with all men I do not render evil to those 
who do it to me, but I desire a state for 
them like to my own, in nlnch I receive 
neitlier evil nor good from the hand of man I 
endeavour to be just, truthful, smeere, and 
faithful to all men , and I have a tenderness 
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of heart for those to whom God has united me 
more closely, and -vihcthcr I am alone, or in 
the Bight of men, in all my actions I hare in 
sight God, who must judge them, and to whom 
I have consecrated them all 

‘ Tlieso are my sentiments, and I bless all 
the days of my life my Ecdccmer, who has 
put them into me, and ivho, from a man full 
of weakness, miseiy, concupiscence, pnde and 
ambition, has made a man exempt from all 
these enls by the strength of His grace, to 
which all the glory of it is due, since I have in 
myself notlung but misery and error ’ 
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RELIGION COMBINING CULTURE ^\^TH ITSELF 

T he truth irhich I tncd to bnng before 3 ou 
in my last lecture, though a ery obvious 
one, IS jet sometimes forgotten It was this To 
discern and ludge rightly of spiritual truth is 
not mainly the nork of the logical understand- 
ing, nor of rough and round common sense 
To do this requires that another capacitj be 
awake in a min — a spintual apprehension, or, 
call it by what iiime you may, 1 deeper, more 
internal light, which shall be behind the under- 
standing, as it were, informmg and illuminat- 
ing it For otherwise the understandmg, how- 
01 er powerful or acute, attams not to spiritual 
truth This power of spintual apprehension 
w e saw IS, though not identical with the moral 
nature, more alan to it, — ^belongs more to this 
side of our being, than to the intellectuaL It 
contains the moral nature, and something more 
than what ordmanly comes under that name 
Like ei ery other power in man, it is capable of 
growth and cultiiation We can, if we choose, 
stane and loll it, or wo can, by submitting it 
to its proper discipline and bnnging it into 
G 
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contact -with its proper objects, deepen and 
expand it Care, watchfulness, earnest cultna 
tion it req^uires, but that cultivation is of a dif- 
ferent kind, as its objects arc different, from that 
which trams the intellect and the imagmation, 
and it cannot be directly taught in colleges and 
schools 

The behef that the spintual faculty is dif- 
ferent from the logical and scientific faculty, 
led me to notice some of the hindrances which 
our habits as students often put in the way of 
spiritual vision and religious growth The 
mental tendencies wluch I noted were among 
the most obvious, those that meet us at the 
yery tlireshold. There are several others moie 
recondite, which I should have liked to notice , 
but to this branch of the subject enough of tune 
has been given. The more welcome task 
awaits me to-day of speakmg for a little, not of 
the hindrances, but of helps towards 
spintual knowledge 

The capacity of spintual apprehension — that 
IS, the power to apprehend spintual truths — is, 
I behove, latent in all men Persons differ in 
the amount of their capacity, or rather in 
their readmess to receno or to reject these 
thmgs, but that the capacity is in all men, dim, 
almost dormant it may he, yet really there 
incipiently, one cannot doubt Whether these 
latent elements shall grow and In e and become 
powerful withm us, or he stifled, crushed, ex- 
tmguished, depends m some measure on crrciim- 
stances which we cannot control — ^siich as our 
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home traming, our companions, otm education, 
our temptations, hut m some large measure also 
it depends on our own choice 

Smce this is so, smce so much hes m our 
powm os to what we shall actually become m 
this the deepest part of our hemg, it becomes 
an important mquiiy how we ought to deal 
each with ourselves, and how we can best help 
others m this respect 

First, then, it is quite certain that if 
from childhood men were to begm to follow 
the first intimations of conscience, honestly to 
obey them and cany them out mto act, the 
power of conscience would be so strengthened 
and improved within them, that it would soon 
become, what it is evidently mtended to be, ‘ a 
connectmg principle between the creature and 
the Creator’ This hght that hghteth every 
man, if any were to follow it consistently. 
Would lead a man up and on to an ever-grow- 
ing knowledge of God, and to the formation 
of the Diinne image within himself But 
none do so follow ^ese heavenward prompt- 
ings, all more or less disobey them, thwart 
them, and so dim and distort their spiritual 
light. A few there are, however, who though 
not free from the inborn obhquity, do begin, 
earher than most men, to cherish conscience, and, 
with whatever declensions, do on the whole 
make it their mam endeavour to obey it. And 
these are led on quickly and early to the 
serener heights whence they see spiritual truths 
more clearly, vividly, and abidmgly than ordi- 
nary men. But this is not the case with the 
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most Even those -who may never have fallen 
into open and flagrant sin, have yet made not 
duty hut inclination their first guide, have tnod 
to stnlro innumerahlo compromises between 
aelf-plcasiug and duty, in which self has had 
much tho best of the bargain — ^havo at best 
tiled ‘ to please themselves •without displeasing 
God ’ And So by going on in this self-deceiv- 
ing, double-minded ivay, they have ■weakened 
not stiengthened, dimmed not bnghtoned, the 
oiiginal hght that was within them So con- 
science has not to them been an open avenue 
of communication upward, a direct access to 
God 

Without however dwelling on the innumer- 
able shades and ways of declension, one thing 
icuiains tine for all Whatever our past hfe 
may have been, at whatever point of life and 
progress w e may be standuig, if we would not 
destroy what we have stUl left of spiiitual 
apprehension, if wo have any desire to grow in 
spmtual growth, tho first thmg to bo done 
IS to face conscience — to bo entirely honest with 
ourselves, to cease from excusing ourselves to 
oiireohes, cease from subteifiigcs and self-decep- 
tions, and bring ourselves, oui dosiics, our past 
lives, our aims, our characters into the hglit of 
conscience and of God, and there desuo to have 
them scaiched, sifted, cleansed 

To be thus perfectly single-hearted and 
candid is, I know, a most difficult attainment 
Entire candoui and honesty regarding ourselves, 
instead of being tlie fiist, is one of the last and 
highest attainments of a perfectly fashioned 
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character But though this is true, it is also 
the beginning of all iirell-doing, without some 
measure of it, even though weak and unsteady, 
no good thing can begin We must be honest 
with ourselves, desire to know the truth about 
ourselves, desire, however faintly, to be better 
than we are, or there is no bettering possible 
for ns But if this desire is in us, it is the 
germ out of which all good may come The 
first honest actmg out of this desire mil be to 
face conscience, as I said, to walk according to 
the hght we have, to do the immediate thing 
we know to be nght, and then more hght mil 
follow We shaU desire to get beyond meie 
notional religion, and to lay a living hold on 
living truth And the way to do this is to 
take our common thoughts of right and wrong 
mto the hght of God, and connect them with 
Him, and act them out in the conviction that 
they come straight from Him One of the first 
results of such an eflfort to act up to conscience 
will be the conviction that there is in us some- 
thing essentially wrong inwardly, which of our- 
selves we are quite unable to set right, — ^that 
to do this IS a task to which our own internal 
resources are wholly inadequate And the 
more honestly the attempt is made, the more 
entirely will a man feel that the powers of 
restoration he needs must he out of himself, 
above himself Of such powera no tidmgs 
reach him from any quarter of the universe, 
save only from the l^velation that is in Christ ^ 
1^ then, this prime essential condition of all 
iKote YDX 
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spiritual progress be present, namely, an 
awakened conscionco, there are various means 
by which tho life begun can bo fed and 
nounshed Hero again, I must repeat that I 
am umvilling to trespass on tho duty of the 
Christian minister, but I trust you ■vnll bear 
inth me, if I briefly mention a few things, 
which perhaps you do not usually associate 
with college instruction For othem iso I 
should not bo able to speak tho truth on this 
matter, and I belie\o that tho reality of the 
things of religion suffers greatly from their bemg 
confined solely to tho church and pulpits, and 
being considered unseasonable and out of taste 
if even alluded to by laymen, and at other 
times 

1 Tlie first means, then, of spmtual groirth 
IS Prayer , not tho repeating of forms merely, 
nor the saying of Words, but tho honest, sincere, 
often voiceless prayer, uliicli comes into real 
contact, heart to heart, with ITim to whom v o 
pray To pray thus is not tho easy thing we are 
sometimes apt to imagine It is not learned in a 
day, but is the result of many an earnest, devout 
effort It requires the whole being to concur, 

the understanding, the emotions, the will, the 
spuit It IS an energy of tho total soul, far 
beyond any mere intellectual act But to the 
spiritual hfe it is as absolutely essential as 
mbreathing of fresh air is to tho lungs and tho 
bodily life 

2 Tlien there is Meditation — ^tho quiet, 
senous, devout fixmg of the mind fiom time 
to time, on some great truth or fact of religion. 
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holding it before the mind steadily, silently 
brooding over it till it becomes warm and ntal, 
and melts into us This habit of devout medi- 
tation IS recommended, by good men who haie 
practised it, ns eminently useful But it is not 
much in keeping ivith the tone of the present 
day For with all onr pretensions to enlighten- 
inenl^ are we not now a talking, desoltoiy, 
rather than a meditative generation ? "Wliat- 
ei er other mental acquirements we may possess, 
i\e are cortxainly not rich in 

* Tlio Iinrvest of the qnict oyc, 

That sleeps and broods on its own heart * 

And j et, without something of this meditative 
habit. It is impossible to lay h\ang hold of the 
hrst truths of morality and religion It were 
M ell, therefore, if we should at times turn aside 
from life’s bustle, and * impose a sabbath * on 
our too busy spints, that the things of sense 
being for a while shut out, the unseen things 
ma)’’ eomo in to us nith power 

3 Again, few tlungs are more helpful than 
the study of the lives of the most eminent Chna- 
tians fiom the beginning The Eoman Chnrcli 
has her hies of the saints, some of them of 
doubtful authenticity The Universal Church 
should haie a catena of lives of the best men 
of each age, from primitive tunes till now 
It would include the saintly spints of all ages, 
from all countries, men of all ranks, of oveiy 
aanety of temper, taken from the most dlveree 
churches Such a catena would bo the strongest 
of all e\tomal evidences It nould evhibit 
Christianity, not so much as a system of doc- 
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tnnes, but as a power of life, adequate to 
subdue the strongest wills, to renew the daih- 
est hearts, to leaven the most opposite char- 
acters If an intimate study of it were more 
common, how much would it do to heal divi- 
sions, to deepen and enlarge the 63 ntnpathies 
of all Christians, by the eidiibition of their 
common spiritual ancestry ! 

4 Butif such an mtimacy with good mengone 
IS beneficial, not less so is mtercourse with the 
living, our elders, or companions more advanced 
than ourselves They understand what I 
mean, who have ever known any one in whom 
the power of Chnstian love has had its perfect 
work As from time to time they turned to 
these, did they not find, from the m’egulan- 
ties of their own minds, and tlie distractions 
of the world, shelter and a soothing calm ^ 
‘ The constant transpiration ’ of their charactera 
came home with an evidence more direct, more 
intimate, more persuasive than any other 
‘Whatever is right, whatever is wrong, in 
this perplexmg world,’ one thmg they felt 
must be nght to live as these lived, to be of 
the spirit they were of Impressions of this 
land affect us more powerfully in youth than 
in later years, yet they are not demed us even in 
mature manhood. Happy aie those -who have 
known some such friends They are not confined 
to any age or station, but may be found among 
poor men and unlearned, as readily as among 
the most gifted Let us cherish the society of 
such persons while we may, and the remem- 
brance of them when that mtercourse is over 
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T’or we may bo quite sure of this, that life has 
nothing else to give more puie, more precious, 
than such companionship 

5 But the last, and by far the most power- 
ful, of all outward aids to spiritual groivth, is 
to bring the heart and spint into close contact 
u ith that Life which is portrayed by the four 
Eiongelists But before wo can do this satis- 
factonly, some may say, wo must settle a host 
of diflicult problems, fight out our way through 
a uholo jungle of lexed and intricate ques- 
tions ‘One knous the interminable discus- 
sions of modem cnticism on the origin, the 
authcnticit}', and the mutual relations of the 
four Gosiiels But for our present purpose we 
can leaA o all these questions on one side The 
authenticity of the evangelistic teacliing will 
always proA'o itself better by its own nature 
and self-evidencmg pouer, than by any cnti- 
cism of the documents ’ To say this is not to 
disparage cnticisra, uhicli has its oun place 
and use But that place is not the central or 
■vital one Cnticism is not religion, and by no 
process can it be substituted for it It is not 
the critic’s eye but the child’s heart that most 
trulj discerns the countenance that looks out 
from the pages of tho Gospels If wo would 
not miss or distort that image, let us come to 
it with an open heart, feeling our need of help 
Such a way of studying the Gospels, simple, 
open-hearted, reverent, is the tniest, healthiest, 
most penetrating, means of feeding tho dmno 
life When once by long, single-hearted, 
steadfast contemplation tho impression has 
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graven itself witliin, it is the strongest, it 
IS the most indcliblo that •we Lnow Dog 
niatic coinictions inij change, cnticism in.iy 
shift its ground, hut that image mil ahido, 
rooted in the deepest ^eats of moral life 
Whatever storms may shake us in a trouhled 
lime, this anchor, if any, will ‘hold’ Tn 
before all thing®, cspeciall} while jou arc 
} oung and open to impressions, to bring under- 
standing, imagination, heart, conscience, under 
the power of that master nsion That imago, 
or rather that Person, so human, \cl so entirelv 
dmno, has a pow cr to fill the imagination, to 
arrest the affections, to deepen and ptirif^ the 
conscience, which nothing else in the vorld 
has No end so worthy of 3 our litcrar} and 
philosophic training here, as to cnahlo yon 
to do this more firmly and intolhgontly All 
cnticism which tends to make the luieaincnts 
of that countenance slmie out more impros 
siielj shall bo welcome. Whatever tends to 
dim It, or remoic it to a distance, wo shall 
disregard For we know with a ccrtainki 
winch far transcends nnj* certauity of criticism, 
that He is true 

But if w 0 w ould deepen and iicrpctiiatc in 
ourseh es the impressions thus made, w 0 must 
remember that the surest wav is to act on 
them There is, I fear, a tcndenc} in all of us 
to desire clear coinictions and imd feelings 
about these things, and to rest there, content 
with comictions and feelings And so the} 
como to naught If thej- are not to bo mcreli 
head notions or evanescent feelings, thoj must 
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bo taken into the iviU, and pass out into our 
actions This is what our Lord said If 
any man mil do His mil, he shall know of the 
doctnne whether it be of God Knowledge 
is to follow doing, not precede it In order 
to understand wo must commence by putting 
into practice what we already Jenow ‘Un- 
fortunately all ages and parties have gone to 
Avork the other w'ay, adjourning the domg of 
the doctimo, hastening to busy themselves mth 
the theory of it’ And each individual man 
must bo aware of this tendency m himsolf, the 
desiie for a fully mapped-oub sj-^stem of truth, 
which, after he has got it, ho mil begm to 
think of practising But wo shall never get it 
thus To do what avo Icnow to bo nght first, 
hoAvoA'cr littlo that may be, to follow out the 
light AAc have, this is the only way to get 
more light WhateA er good thoughts or feel- 
ings AAO have wo must try earnestly to embody 
them in act, if w e Avish to grow But to mil 
and do is so much harder than to speak and 
speculate, and oA'cn feel Tins is the reason 
AAO turn aside from the former, and give our- 
selves so much to the latter But it is m vain 
AAc do so In spiritual tilings there is no 
attaining to higher light mthout obedience to 
conscience This giA'cs solidity to a man’s char- 
acter, and assurance to his faith, as nothing 
else docs 

I have dwelt on this, the spintual side of 
our subject, at what may seem disproportionate 
length But I have done so from the belief 
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that it IS an aspect of truth winch at present is 
being too much disregarded by the most ardent 
Oultunsts, and by some also of the strongest 
advocates of general education And so by 
losmg sight of it, or wilfully rejecting it, not 
only IS the whole economy of the human spirit 
deranged, but even the purely intellectual 
faculties are deprived of their highest objects 
Even among those who do not take the entirely 
secular view of life, and shut out religion alto- 
gether, there seems to be a tendency to expect 
rebgion to come as the last result of a large 
and laborious culture, — ^that, in short, we may 
end with it, but are not to begin with it, — ^that 
ive must first Icam all that science can teach us 
of the outer world of nature, then all that 
philosophy can teach us of the inner world of 
man, then all that history, and the philoSophy 
of history, can teach us of the progress of the 
race, and then, as the lost consummation, as 
the oopestone on this great edifice of know- 
ledge, theology may possibly bo built And 
when the true theology has got itself achieved, 
there may come religion , that is, w o may pro- 
ceed to heheve and act on our belief I do not 
say that this view is put forth m so many words, 
but it seems to be latent m many minds, and 
imphod as a first principle in much that is said 
in the present tune Not, of course, by the 
multitude, — it is not among them that such a 
view would prevail, — ^but it is entertained by 
many of those who are reputed ‘advanced 
thinkers,’ as the phrase goes, and from them 
it filters down to the platforms and the news 
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papers, and lidjas to swell that meet wearisome 
chorus of self-landation which is evermore using 
up about this most wonderful and enlightened 
age. Insteadj however, of coming as the last 
consummation, I beheve it will be found that, 
in far the greatest number of men who ever 
become leallv rehgious, the sense of God is 
awakened earlv. a serm of lifegrowinsr and ex- 
ponding from childhood, round which learning 
and culture gathered afterwards. This I b^ 
lieve to be the natural, and bv far the most 
frequent, history of the best men. on the 
other hand, we postpone spiritual things till 
we have completed, or even fer advanced- our 
investigations, there is great danger that they 
will never come at alL I do not say that some 
men, a very few, may not have awakened to 
the practical sense of God hte in life, and only 
after Ions wanderings m the world of thought 
without Him. God has manv wavs of bnngmg 
mens ^irits to Himself and we dare not 
venture to say He shall lead any man m this 
ivay and not in that. Only this we can sav, 
that for men to arrive at divine truth as the last 
stage m a long process of culture and mvesti- 
gatiqn- is not His usual way of leadmg men, 
and that when it does take place it comes not in 
the way of gradual sequence, not as it were the 
last step m a long induction. 2s ot as a natural 
sequence, but rather as a convuMon, will such 
revelanon be likely to come, with a confession 
of failare, with a rending of old habits of 
thought and of godless associations, with the 
acknowledgment that much of life has been 
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wasted, and that the chief tiling Culture has 
taught is, that not m itself is God to he found 

Speculation, we may believe, ‘reaches its 
final rest and home m faith,' but the faith has 
generally been present in the heart before the 
speculation began, and has accompanied it more 
or less consciously through all its travellings 
■\Vhero the faith has only appeared in the end, 
it will be because speculation has acknowledged 
itself unable hvingly to lay hold on Grod, and 
has resigned the searcher over to another higher 
than itself 

The practical upshot of aU I have said is 
this Do not let us adjourn being rehgious till 
we have become learned It may be to some a 
tempting, but it is a dangerous experiment If 
we wish reallv to be good, and to know the 
good, we should begin early, begm at once 

I may have dwelt too long on this But it 
18 because I see so strong a tendency abroad to 
begm at the wrong end, to deal first and promi- 
nently with the mtellectual side of things, and 
to expect all good from that, that I feel con- 
stramed to, urge on all who hear me, especially 
on the young, to avoid tins, to begin as well as 
to end -with God revealed m Chnet, and com- 
munion with Hun. So shall they have their 
whole natures grounded, established, braced 
for the stem siftmgs which in this age assuredly 
await us 

It IS high time now to ask how Culture and 
Behgion act and react on each othei Side 
glances have been taken at this subject through- 
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ont these lectures To give a full and syo- 
tematic neiv of all their relations I have not 
proposed, even if I had the power A few 
n ords, however, must he said. 

If, as we saw, Eehgion, or the impulse in 
man to seek Gkid, and Culture, or the impulse 
m man to seek his own highest perfection, both 
come from the same Diime source, it is dear 
that as they are m themselves — that is, as Gtod 
sees them — ^there can be no opposition, there 
must be perfect harmony between them. Both 
together, they must be working towards that 
full revelation of God and that good of man 
towards which we beheve creation moves. 
But as soon as we regard them not abso- 
lutdy, but as man has made them, that is, 
as they have appeared m history, immediately 
we find that they have not always con^ired 
harmomously towards one great end, that for 
long periods they have moved on separate hues, 
that sometimes they have come mto actual 
collision. And the reason of this is obnons 
Pew men can take in more than one point of 
view at a time, none can habitually embrace 
and mamtam a universal and absolute view of 
thmgs And so it has come to pass that these 
two powers, as they start from different centres, 
have continued each to work on under the 
impulse of the leadmg idea which gave it birth, 
without takmg much account of the idea which 
ammated the other Culture,, with its eye 
fixed on man's perfection, has been busy with 
the m e a ns that tend towards this, that is appro- 
pnatmg the large results which human effort, 
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tliouglit, and experience have gathered from 
past centuries Eehgion, on the other hand, 
starting, not from the vieiv of man’s perfection, 
but of God's existence, in the consciousness of 
this, however dim and unonhghtened, has been 
entirely absorbed m the results that flow out 
of this relation, — ^the sense of dependence, the 
duty of obedience and self-surrender, and man’s 
total inability to meet this claim And in its 
absorption it has, for hght, looked — ^mward, to 
the monitions, however obscme, of conscience , 
outward, to whatever aid nature and history 
supply, upnard, to that light, higher than 
nature, which has come direct from heaven. 
And thus each, self-euwrapt, has taken httle 
accoimt of its neighbour 

But if these two forces are to cease from 
their isolation, and combme, as we may hope, 
towards some better result than the world has 
jet seen, the question anses. Are they to work 
as tn 0 co-ordinate and equipollent powers, or 
IS one to be subordinate to the other, and if 
so, which ? To this question the old answer 
IS still, we feel, the true one To Eeligion 
belongs of right the sovereign place, and this 
because it is a more direct emanation from 
the Dmne somco , it finds its response in the 
deeper places of our bemg , it is the earlier 
manifestation in the history of the race , the 
earher m the life of the individual , and it will 
be the last But though its place is primary 
it cannot be independent of thought and know- 
ledge , nay, the religion of each ago must, in a 
large measure, be conditioned by the state of 
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kno^^letlgo existing in that aga We see this 
111 the past history of religion, and we see how 
fiuitlcss, I should rather say how disastrous, 
hai c been the clTects, 'when religion has tried 
to close itself against the rising tide of know- 
ledge And the lesson nhich the past teaches, 
religious men would do well to learn, and 
keep an open side to the influx of all the 
new knowledge winch each age achieves, to 
ax>propnato this, and absorb it into their 
rcbgious comuctions So far from bomg 
jealous or suspicious of ascertamed scientific 
truths, or ci cn indifibrent to them, they should 
feel that such prejudices are wrong, that they 
are bound to welcome all such truths, bemg sure 
that, in as far as they are truths, Grod moans 
them to bo known, and wills them to bo incor 
porated into our thoughts of Him and of His 
wajs 

And hero I cannot bettor express my own 
thought than by quoting words which Bishop 
Temple lately spoke on this subject ‘ I 
have,’ ho said, in a public address dohvered 
in his own diocese, ‘ a real conviction that all 
this study of science, rightly pursued, comes 
fiom the prondcnco of God , that it is in 
accordance with His wuU that wo should 
study His works, and that as Ho has given us 
a spiritual revelation in His Word, so also has 
He gi\ cn us a natural roi elation in His creation 
I am convinced tint thot>.^ nothing to lose, 
but everything to gam, by a w and careful 
study of God's works, that the more light wo 
can get, the more cultnation of Our undor- 
n 
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btanding, and tlio more tliorougli discipline of 
our intellect by the study of all this which God 
has scattered in such wonderful profusion 
around us, so much the better shall -u o be able 
not only to servo Him in our vacation, but to 
understand the moaning of His spiritual rev ela- 
tions I am convinced that all light of what- 
ever kind IS good, and comes from God , that 
all knowledge comes from Hun, and can be 
used in His service , that nothing which rcall} 
adds to the knowledge of the world is for a 
moment to bo despised , that, on the contrary, 
it should be the effort of all who undertake to 
instruct their brethren m religious truth, to 
show that w'o feel that religious truth and 
secular truth are not only capable of being 
reconciled, but really come from the same God 
w’ho IS the God of all truth Tliereforo, so far 
from dcsiniig that there should bo divorce 
between these two, I should wish, on the con- 
trail', that every effort should bo made by all 
who are concerned in religious teaching, to 
pervade the study of science mth their own 
robgious feebng, to study science mth the 
constant recollection of that God whoso woiks 
are the subject of science , to study science 
with mmds perpetually upbftcd tow'ards Him 
who IS the author both of order and of beauty, 
to study the laws of nature with a pcrjictunl 
recollection of Him who ordamed them I 
know that it is not only possible, but that both 
science and robgion wull gam by the union ’ 

The truth enforced in these words is so ob- 
vious that hardly any one will think of directly 
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denpng it, hoTrci er littlo many may be ready 
to act on it. One tbing however I would have 
you observe, that they pre-suppose the thought 
of God taltcn into science, and not first found 
there It may be well to dwell a httle on this, 
and to illustrate these general views some- 
what more in detaiL For, stated gonerall) , the 
truth above e\pressed may sound like a tniism 
It IS onl} when we come to particular pomts 
that the difficulties really begm 

It lies, wo knon, at the root of all rehgion, 
to behove that this system of things is really 
from God, that the Divmo thought presided at 
Its ongm, and that the same is present uphold- 
ing and canying forward this beautiful order 
with u hich we are now encompassed Any so- 
called conclusions of science which deny this, and 
suggest another ongm of the world than the utII 
and thought of God, rehgion must reject as sub- 
versive of its first pnnciple But, tins granted, 
religion must leave it to science to discover 
uhat IS the method winch the Dmno thought 
has followed, what have been the processes by 
which it has evolv ed the order we now behold 
All facts really established by science religion 
must receive, nay more, ought to welcome, and 
incoiporate into its own v lew of the universe, 
allowing them to modify that view m as far as 
this may bo necessary In refusing to do tins, 
in looking with suspicion, if not with positive 
liostilit), on the fresh discovenes of each age, 
religious persons, since the days of Galileo 
downwards, have often erred, and given just 
grounds for complaint to the advocates of 
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science On the other hand, it imist be eaid 
that scientific, or rather qinsi scientific, i>crsoiii, 
liaie sometimes been hasty to thrust on n-hgiou 
for acceptance a number of crude lijpothcses, 
as if thej n ere scientific \ critics Poi the solid 
hod) of science seems to thron out before it a 
pretentious pcnmnhri of hjpothcscs and pre- 
supposition'!, u Inch often, in the name of science, 
call on religion to surrender at di^erction. 
It is not lioweicr the really scicnltfic, the 
original discoi eror<, avho for the most part deal 
in these Such men dwell in the solid bodj of 
science, and are careful not tostmi beiond it 
The penumbra I speak of is mauilj tenanted 
hj another sort — persons of small scientific 
c.ipacit.i,hntof busi minds, grcedi ofnoioltics, 
and rapid to c\tcmponzo hig philobojduca out 
of the matonals winch science furnishes Prom 
such comes the asscrlion, often howl now a* 
dajs, that miracle is impo'-sihle This, how* 
Cl or, tlioiigh urged in the name of science, is 
no scientific truth at all It is oiili a large and 
pretentious gcnoralization, bred no doubt out of 
the scientific almosj*hero w lucb more or less en 
1 clops Cl cii popular thougbt, but wholly unwar- 
ranted bj geiiuino science "W hcii religion is 
called on to accept this nostrum of the dostnic 
til 0 critics, it IS not prejudice or nairoivncss 
hut tnith that compels lier to meet it ii ith a 
direct denial Such an assertion has nothing to 
support it hut a pnon assumption , it is not 
w arranted bj anything we know , and is foreign 
to the moderation of tnie science Nothing 
that has been ascertained hj phj sical inqmrj 
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nothing that mental philosophy has made good, 
T\ ould justify sudi dogmatism It imphes the 
possession of n much ■wider, more entire know- 
ledge of the imiierso than any yet attained, 
or perhaps that will ho attained in our present 
state Eehgion, therefore, is at one with sound 
philosophy m refusing to admit such an assump 
tron And this quite apart from that other 
consideration, that if true it would relegate to 
the region of myth one half of the Gospel Ins- 
tones, and render tho other half of no autlio- 
nty if it were embedded m such a mass of 
fable The statement, then, that miracles arc in 
themseh es impossible, being a w holly ground- 
less assumption, tho question of their actual 
occurrcnco becomes one of purely histoncal 
evidence. What that evidence is has been 
often stated, and will bo restated from time to 
time according ns the shifting ■nows of each 
ago require But perhaps men’s belief in that 
cndcncc can never bo determined entirely on 
objcctiio grounds Tho strength of the evi- 
dence will always bo differently estimated by 
different minds, but oiving to -other considera- 
tions, and especially according ns they have a 
latent belief or disbelief in thoir possibilitj' and 
likelihood 

Again, when we arc told that to tho modem 
scientific sense tho idea of God the Father 
resolves itself into that of ‘tho umversal order,’ 
or into ‘ that stream of tendency by which all 
things stm c to fulfil the law of their being,* how 
IS rehgion to deal -with this assertion! Or 
agam, when instead of Chnst w o aro offered as 
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I am aware of tlio difficulty Yet mo cannot 
in deference to it recede from tlio first principle, 
that spintual things are to ho spintiially dis- 
cerned, that the coming home of a religious 
Inith to the spint of a man, and fitting into it, 
IS to that man the highest o\ idence of its truth, 
and that this is Iho thing u e should each seek 
first He ai ho has felt tho self cndonciiig power 
of truth M ill knon this to bo its l>cst proof 
Wlicrc this 18 not present, intellectual argu- 
ments will do little, as these may bo adduced 
eqiinlh on that side or on tins It maj be 
that we hai c felt little of this endencing power 
of truth — that there are few truths avhich have 
so come home to us But all men haa o felt 
some measure of it The} liaac at least their 
sense of right and airong in its moroobanous 
bearings AYlioso shall trj to liao and acton 
this, so using tho small light ho has, ho shall 
rccciao more 

If it be still iiigcd. Such inuard conanction is 
it best ptreonal to tho indiaadual who has it — 
MO wash for some test of religions truth aihich 
shall be inipenjonal and iinn crsal , it may bo 
replied, that vliilo tho highest cndencc in tho 
things of religion must neccssanij rest on 
)>ersonal grounds, there aro other tests more 
geneml, though of a secondary’’ and subordinate 
kind as far as cogenej is concerned Some such 
outaiard lost maj ho found by ohscning what 
aro those religious truths Minch tho best, most 
spintiinll} -minded men of all ages hai o chicil} 
laid to heart As Anstotle found a duo 
towards a moral standard hj taking the gone- 
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lal suffrage of the morally -msest men, so 
may we do m some measure with regard to 
spiritual things Still, though this may help 
us somewhat, in the last resort n e must fall 
back on the truth that light is self evidencing 
— as light natural, so light spiritual Seeing, 
feeling is behoving, and the conviction thus 
produced must ho an inward and personal 
thmg, not readily nor adequately represented 
in the language of the intellect To adopt the 
words of a profound thinker, whom I haie 
already quoted in these lectures, ‘ An mtcllec- 
tual form our spintual apprehensions must 
receive, that the demand of our intellectual 
natme may he met Bnt still that which is 
spintual must be spiAtually discerned, and 
I would not seek to recommend the doctnne 
of the atonement by what might be called 
hnnging it down to the le\el of the under- 
standmg I seek rather to raise the under- 
standmg to that which is above it, and to that 
exercise of thought on spiritual thmgs in which 
we feel ourselves brought near to vhat is 
divine and infinite, and made partakers in the 
knowledge of the love which passeth Icnow- 
ledge.’ 

Or m the words of another great living 
teacher, belonging to a difteront school — 
‘The mward witness to the tinth lodged in 
our hearts is a match for the most learned 
mfidel or sceptic that ever lived ’ In spintual 
thmgs, * the most acute of reasoners and most 
profound of thmkers, the most instructed in 
earthly knowledge, is nothing except he has 
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fllso mtlim him the presence of the Spint of 
truth Hrnn'in knowledge, though of great 
power when joined to a pure and humble fiiith, 
IS of no power when opposed to it’ I am 
aware that words like these, the ‘inward 
witnesV *thc ■witness of God’s Spirit with 
man’s spmt,’ innj bo used as catch-words in a 
way that makes them meaningless But to 
this nhiu-e they are liable only in common anth 
all wonls ONpresciac of high and spiritual things 
When two such men as Dr M’Leod Camp- 
bell and Dr Ncwmian, so differently trained, 
and with •news so opposed in manj things, 
combine to speak of ‘ the w itncss of the Spirit,’ 
and to urge men to seek it, wo may be quite 
‘•urc that it is not ilnj mere hcareay thej are 
repeating, but Uiat thej arc speaking of some- 
thing winch thej know and feel to be a reality 
Before passing cntirelv from this subject let 
me ask, Haie faith and worship to do with tho 
known or w ith tho unknown 1 It is sometimes 
said that faith and worship only begin wlioro 
knowledge ends At other times wo hear the 
exact contrarj nsscrlial — that w o cannot hehci c 
any truth or worship any liemg of winch we 
have not complete understanding, that in fict 
the circle of definilo knowledge and of possible 
faith are co extensive These assertions seem 
both equally wide of the tnith It is m know- 
ledge that faith and woiship begin Wo 
behove in God, and we worship God because 
of that winch He has made known to us of 
Himself, in conscience first, and then more fully 
in revelation Indeed, tlio veiy simplest ac- 
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cciitniice of the Iniths of con'fcienco, the 
ohejmg of thotn, in'?tend of chooung the 
pleasures of sense, is essentially of the nature 
of faith. And the knou ledge thus brought 
home to the spirit, it feels to ho positne knoiv- 
Icdgc — a circle of light in nhich it duclls 
Tnio It is that uliat is thus known readies out 
on all sides to what is iinknomi — the light is 
on all sides cncomjiisscd v ith darkness But 
the e'^stonco of the surrounding darkness docs 
not make the light, such ns it is, to bo lees 
liglit And the fiith and wordnp do not con- 
fine thcni‘!cl\ 03 within the region of light, hut 
pass out into the outer circle — ^go on from the 
knomi to the unknoint But in this tlic} are 
doing no violence to reason , naj , thej are ful- 
lilbng the behest of the highest re i''On, which 
feels iristuiclnclj that while there is something 
of God which IS wntliin our ken, there must he 
much more which stretches heiond it At the 
same time it feels equally assured that what 
lies hejond our present, pcrlmps o\en oui 
future, ansion, anil nc\cr contradict that which 
IS witlnn it — that the tnio knowledge which 
the conscience and spirit now haiowill never 
he put to shame ^ 

But while these two elements, the known 
and the nnlniown, co-exist, and wo hehcie 
alwajs anil co exist, in faith and avorslup, the 
relation in which the two elements stand to 
each other must inidcigo some change watli the 
widening of human knowledge and experience 
The moral conceptions of the iwco have heon, 
1 JfOTE VIII 
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m the course of ages, not radically changed, but 
expanded, deepened, purified by many agencies 
Our moial and rehgious ideas are not un- 
affected even by discoveries in regions -which 
at first sight might seem most remote irom them 
The view of the umverso as science leads us 
to conceive it must react on our thoughts of 
'God Opening out before us the vast scale on 
which He works, and acquamting us -with some 
of the methods of His workmg, it counteracts 
the limitations irhich are apt to arise from the 
human forms under which we thmk of Him 
These forms are necessary and true It is onlj 
because man has in himself some image of God 
that he can think of Him at alL But round 
tins true conception, so formed, there are 
apt to gather accretions from man’s weakness 
and imperfection, to which the expansive views 
of science furnish a wholesome antidote Again, 
do men’s news of morahty, as time goes on, 
get more deep, more just and humane ? And 
to this result nothmg, I believe, has so much 
contnbuted as eighteen centuncs of Chnsti- 
amty, notwithstandmg all the corruptions it 
has undergone Then this improved moral per- 
ception, from whatever sources derived, reacts 
directly on rehgious behef, by remonng ob- 
structions that hide from us true news of God, 
and enabhng us to -think of Hnn more nearly 
as He 16 As our conception of what true 
righteousness consists m improves, so must our 
thought of Him nho is ibe Bighteous One 
Idolatry has been said to be the prefernng of 
an image of God which we feel to be unperfect. 
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but which has adapted and contracted itself to 
our weakness, instead of pressing ou to the 
most perfect image attainable, in tlie bght and 
heat of which our imperfections may be exposed 
and burned up In short, it m the retaining 
between our hearts and God an imperfect image 
of Him, when it is m our power to attain to a 
truer and more perfect vision Every increase 
of knowledge, whether gathered from history, 
or from the world ivithout, or from the world 
within, may be a help towards forming a 
better conception of God’s nature and of His 
ways, and ought to be so used If we cither 
refuse to mcreose our knowledge that we may 
so use it, or neglect to turn it when increased 
to this Its highest purpose, and so are content 
to rest in less worthy thoughts of the Divine 
character, can we then excuse ourselves from 
the sm of idolatry 1 One who really has confi- 
dence m truth — ^truth alike of science, of philo- 
sophy, of history, and of faith — ^will desire to 
see Wth sought aud advanced along all the 
diverse hues on which it is to be found He 
may not see the point at which all these lines 
converge, but he has perfect faith that they do 
converge, whether he sees it or not He can 
be satisfied with seemg but a little for a tune, 
assured that he 1X111 yet see that little open on 
a fuller day Beheve in God, and bid all know- 
ledge speed. Sooner or later the full harmony 
iviU reveal itself, the discords aud contrailic- 
tions disappear 

Before closing this whole subject let me again 
repeat, what has been more than once hmted 
already, that Culture, when it will not accept its 
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proper place as secondary, but sots up to be tbe 
guiding principle of lif^ forfeits that wlucli 
might be its highest charm Indeed, oven when 
it does not professedly turn its back on faith, yet 
if it claims to be paramount, it will generally be 
found that it has cultivated eveiy- other side of 
man’s nature but the devout one There is no 
more forlorn sight than that of a man highly 
gifted, elaborately cultiiated, with all the other 
capacities of his nature strong and active, but 
those of faitli and reverence dormant And 
this, bo it said, is the pattern of man in which 
Culture, made the chief good, would most likely 
issue On the other hand, when it assumes 
its proper place, illumined by faith, and ani- 
mated by devout aspiration, it acquires a 
digmty and depth which of itself it cannot 
attain From faith it recenes its highest 
and most worthy objects It is chastened and 
purified from s^-reference and conceit It is 
pnscd no longer merely for its own sake, or 
because it exalts the possessor of it, but because 
it enables him to bo of use to others who have 
been less fortunate In a word, it ceases to be 
self-isolated, and seeks to communicate itself as 
ividelj as it may So Culture is transmuted 
from an intellectual attainment into a spiritual 
grace This seems the light in which all who 
aio adnutted to a higher cultivation should 
Icam to regard their endowments, whatever 
they be AVhy is a small moiety, with no 
pecuhar claim on sociefy, so highly favoured, 
taken for a while from the dust and pressure 
of the world, and set apart in calm retreats like 
these, that here they may have access to the 
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best learning of tbo time 1 Not certainly that 
we should waste these precious hours in sloth, 
neither that we should merely make our bread 
by leammg, not that wo should seek and 
enjoy it as a selfish luxury, and, piquing our- 
selves on the enlightenment and refinement it 
brings, look down ivith disdam on the illiterate 
crowd But that, when we have been cultivated 
ourselves, we should go into the world and do 
what we can to impart to others whatever good 
thing wo ourselves have received There is a 
temptation mcident to the studious to seclude 
themselves from others, and lose themselves in 
their own thoughts and books But we must 
try to resist this, and remember that smce we 
have freely received we are bound freely to 
give This it IS which makes Culture a really 
honourable and beneficent power 

But there is a point of view from which this 
whole subject may be regarded, and I cannot 
close these lectures without alluding to it 
There is a higher vantage-ground, seen from 
which all those balancmgs between Culture and 
Behgion, man’s efibrt and God’s working, would 
disappear, and all relations would at once fall 
mto their nght place If there is reason to 
believe that God Bimself is the great educator, 
and that Bhs purpose, in all His deabngs with 
men, is to educate them for Himself, what a 
new hght would be thrown on all the ground 
over which we have travelled I This is not the 
place to enter into an exammation of the state- 
ments of Scripture which may bear on this 
subject This only may be said, the behef 
that it IS God’s purpose to bnng man out of 
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the darkness of his evil and ignorance into the 
light of His own nghteousness and love, seems 
every way consistent with what we Imow of 
His character as revealed in Chnst It is m 
harmony with the whole tenor of His life and 
teaching, who said, ‘ I, if I he lifted up from 
the earth, wiU draw all men unto myself’ In 
this purpose there is a door of hope opened for 
aU humanity 

But then comes the thought that, though 
the door is opened, all do not enter by it 
Multitudes never know that such a door exists , 
many more know and pass it by That 
this should be Grod’s purpose and yet that 
men should have the power to resist it, to 
close their wills against it, this, next to the 
existence of evil at aB, is the greatest of all 
mystenes I have no wish, indeed it is of no 
use, to try to conceal it, it is a dark outstand- 
ing fact which must strike every one If it is 
the Divine purpose to educate man, it is but 
too evident that a great multitude, perhaps 
the majonty of men, leave this earth without, 
as far as we can see, the rudiments of the 
Divine education being even begun m them 
Hot to think of their case is impossible for any 
man, and the more generous and sympathetic 
any one is, the more heavily will it weigh on 
him It must be owned that there are times 
when this thought becomes to those who dwell 
on it very overwhelming There are some in 
whom it seems to ‘stagger’ all the powers 
of faith Scnpture offers no solution of this 
great perplexity, reason is hdlpless before it, 
human systems, m trying to explam it, only 
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make it worse "Wliat then are we to do ? We 
can but fall back on tbat ancient word of faith, 

‘ Shall not the Judge of all the earth do right?’ 
We' must leave it to God Himself to solve — 
assured that in tlie end He will solve it per- 
fectly, will supremely justify Himself 

Still, notinthstanding all that to us seems 
like failure, the behef in this purpose of God 
to tram for Himself all who will, is, if we can 
but apprehend it, a thought full of strength 
and comfort It is not only the highest hope, 
but the only real hope for humanily that exists 
It embraces everything that is good in the 
Culture theory, and how much more I If 
Culture were what Cultunsts announce it to be, 
the one hope for men, what a very moiety of 
the race are they to whom it is open 1 A few 
prepared for it in youth, with health, leisure, 
some resources, have access to it But what of 
all the others, even if the brightest dreams of 
educatiomsts and advanced pohticians were to 
be fulfilled ? The hope that is m Ohristiomty, 
far short as the accomplishment has hitherto 
fallen of the ideal,is still m its very nature a hope 
for all, and it does actually reach multitudes 
whom Culture must leave out How many 
are the occurrences of life which Culture can 
make nothmg of, which it must abandon m 
despair ? There are a thousand circumstances, 
I might say the larger portion of the stuff life 
IS made of, out of which Culture can extract 
nothmg Wliat has it to say to ‘poverty, 
destitution, and oppression, to pain and suffer- 
ing, diseases long and violent, all that is fright- 
ful and revolting ? ’ Wliat ivord can it speak 
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to the heart-'weary and desponding, those for 
nhom life has heon a failure, who have no 
more hope here ? But it is just where mere 
Culture IS powerless that the faith that One 
higher than ourselves is training us, comes in 
most consohngly Those untoward things, of 
i\ Inch human effort can make nothing, ftidure, 
disappointment, sickness, have often ere now 
been felt by sufferers to be parts of the discip- 
line by winch He was traming them for Himself 
And this faith has many a time had power to 
lighten, sometimes it has even irradiated, things 
vhich else ivould have been insupportable To 
adapt the words of 'Wordsworth to a purpose 
not alien to their own — faith a power abides 
which can feed 

* A calm, a hcautiful, and silent fre, 

From tlie encumbrances of mortal life, 

From error, disappointment — nay, from guilt , 
And sometimes, so rdenting justice wills, 

From palpable oppressions of despair ’ 

It IS a ‘many-chambered’ school that m 
winch God trams None ore excluded from it, 
all are welcome It has room for all gifts, all 
circumstances, all conditions It makes allow- 
ance for defects and shortconungs which are 
rum m this world. Tramed m this school 
many have reached a high place, who have had 
no 'tincture of letters' Most of us must 
have Icnoivn some, especially m the humbler 
places of society, who had not any of this 
world’s leammg, had never heard even the 
names of the greatest poets and philosophers, 
j et who, iTithout help from these, had been led, 

I 
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by some secret way, up to tbe screnest, most 
beautiful beigbts of cbaracter It is indeed n. 
many-cbamberedscbooL These were led tlirougb 
some of its chambers to their end, we are bemg 
led through others To thosew ho, like ourseh es. 
have large opportumties of Culture placed 
within their reach, these are the instruments 
of the dinne disciphne. It is part of that dis- 
cipline to put large opportumties in men’s 
hands, and to leave it to themselves^whether 
they wiU use or neglect them. There shall be 
no coercion to make us turn them to account 
Occasions of learning and self-improvement 
come, stay with us for a while, then pass And 
the wheels of tune shall not be reversed to bring 
them back, once they are gone If ne neglect 
them, we shall be permanent losers for this life 
We cannot say how much we may be losers 
hereafter But if we do what we can to use 
them while they are granted, we shall haie 
learnt one lesson of the heavenly discipline, and 
shall be, we may hope, the better prepared for 
the others, whether of action or endurance, 
which are yet to come 

This view of our life as a process of educa- 
tion, which God seeks to carrj on in each man, 
IS not, it may be granted, the new of God 
and of His deahngs with us which suggests 
Itself when men first begin to think senouslj 
Heither is it one which it is easy to hold 
steadily anud all the distractions of tune, or to 
defend agamst all objections that may be urged 
from the anomahes that surround us. But I 
think it is one which will more commend 
itself as people advance It will approve itself 
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ns setting forth an end, ivluch seems altogether 
M orthy of Him wlio made us 
And now I hai o come round to one of the 
leading tlionglits nilh which I set out Tliose 
who heard in} first lecture niaj remember that 
it was stated as the end of Culture to set 
liefore the young a high and worth}’ aim or 
ideal of life, and to tram in them the pow ers 
ncccssaiy to attain it It was further stated 
that while each man should haic lii new an 
ideal which he should stn\c to leach, what 
that ideal should bo is to be determined for 
each man by the natural gifts he is endowed 
with, and b} the circumstances in arhich he 
finds himself placed. That end of Culture was 
then stated, and wo passed on But now I 
think the belief in a dmno education open to 
each man and to all men, takes up into itself 
all that 18 true in the end proposed by Culture, 
Mipplemcnts and perfects it It is right that 
w 0 should hai o an aim of our own, with some- 
thing peculiar in it, determined by our indi- 
a iduality and our surroundings , but this ma} 
rcadil} degenerate into cxclusiic narrowaiess, 
unless it has for a backgiound the gieat 
thought, that there is a kingdom of God within 
us, around us, and aboi c us, in w Inch w o w ith all 
our pow ers and aims arc called to bo conscious 
workers Towards the forwarding of this 
silent, c\ cr adi anciiig kingdom, our little w ork, 
whatoier it be, if good and tnie, may contri- 
bute something Aid this thought lends to 
au} calling, how ci cr low 1} , a consecration w Inch 
IS wanting cicn to the loftiest sclf-choscii 
ideals But oven if our aim should bo fnis- 
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tiatcd and our \rork come to naught, yet tho 
iailuro of our most chenshcd phms may be 
moie than compensated. In tho thought that 
wo axe memhors of this Icmgdom, already 
begun, hero and now, yet reaching forward 
thiough all time, wo shall have a reserve of 
consolation hotter than any which success with- 
out this could give "Wlion we are young, if w o 
■uo of an aspmng nature, we are apt to make 
much of our ideals, and to fancy that m them 
w 0 shall find a good not open to tho vulgar 
And then that universal kingdom, which em- 
braces in itself all true ideals, if not wholly 
disbchoved, is yet thought of as remote But as 
life goes on, tho ideals wo set before us, even if 
attained, divindlo in importance, and that king- 
dom grows We come to feel that it is indeed 
the substance, those the shadows Were it not 
well then to begin wuth the substance, to leani 
to apprehend tho reahty of that lungdom 
which IS aU around us now, whether wo recog- 
nise it or not — to take our aims and endea- 
lours mto it that they may be made a part of 
it, how ever small — to suixendor ourselves to it, 
that our hves may do somethmg towards its 
advancement, and that so we may become 
lellow-workers, however humble, with all tho 
wise and good who have gone before us, and 
wuth Him who made them what they werel 
Only they who early thus begin 

‘ Throngh the world’s long day of strife 
Still chnnt their morning song ’ 
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NOTE I —Page 9 

Tiie follo\nng passages from Ficlite’s Lectures on 
the L^ature of a Scholar (translation) illnsttate the 
moral and ^^gioiis root nrhicli underlies all true 
cultura Though these Lectures \rere meant to he 
popular, they are still coloured by the language of 
the author’s philosophic system By the ‘Dmue 
Idea’ especially, Fiohte seems to have meant, not, as 
ure might suppose, our ideas about God, but rather 
irhat he might have called ‘The Divine Ego * 

‘ In every age, the kmd of education and spintnal 
culture, by means of irhich the age hopes to lead 
mankind to the knowledge of the ascertained part of 
the Dinne Idea, is the learned culture of the age , 
and every man who partakes in this culture is the 
scholar of the age The whole of the train mg 

and culture, which an age calls learned education, is 
only a means towards a knowledge of the attainable 
portion of the Diinne Idea, and is only valuable m so 
far as it actually is such a means, and truly fulfils its 
purpose ’ 

‘ He only shall be esteemed as a scholar who, through 
the learned culture of his age, has actually attained a 
knowledge of the Idea, or at least 8tn\es with life 
and strength to attain it Through the learned cul- 
ture of his age, I say , for, if n man without the use 
of this means, can omre at n knowledge of the Idea 
by some other means (and I am far from denying 
that he may do so), yet such an one will be unable 
either to communicate his knowledge theoretically, 
or to realize it immediately in the world according to 
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any vrell defined rule, beennso he must want that 
knowledge of his age, and of the means of opentmg 
upon it, whieh can only ho acqnired in schools of 
learning ’ 

Again ‘ Either the scholar has nctmlly laid hold of 
the Dmno Idea, in so far as it is attainable by man, 
or of a particular part of it — ^has actually laid hold of 
it, and penetrated into its significance, until it stands 
lucid and distinct before him, so that it has become 
his own possession, an element in his personahtj , 
and then he is a complete and finished scholar, a man 
•who has gone through his studies Or ho as yet onlj 
strives and straggles to attam a dear insight into the 
Idea generally, or into a- particular portion of it, from 
which he, for his part, will penetrate the whole — 
already, one by one, sparks of light anso on every 
side, and disdose a higher world before him , bnt 
they do not yet unite into one indivisiblo whole — 
they ranish, ns they came, •without his bidding, and 
he cannot yet bring them under the dommion of his 
Will,— and then he is a progressive^ a self formmg 
scholar — a student. That it be really the Idea which 
IS either possessed or struggled after is common to 
both of these if the stnviDg is only after the ont- 
vvord form, the mere letter of learned culture then we 
hare , if the round is finished, the complete^ if it is 
unfimshed, the progressive Bungler ’ 

Agam ‘ Mon is not placed m the world of sense 
alone, but the essential root of his bemg is, as we 
have seen, m God Hurried along by sense and its 
impulses, the consciousness of this Life in God may 
be readily hidden from him , and then, howev'er 
noble maj be his natnre, he hves in strife and dis 
muon with himself , m discord and nnhappmess, •with 
out true digmty and enjoyment of life But when 
the consciousness of the true source of his e^<iistence 
hrst rises upon him, and ho joyfully resigns himself to 
it, tdl his being is steeped m the thought, then peace 
and joy and blessedness flow in upon his soul And 
it lies m the Divine Idea that lill men must come to 
this gkaddenmg consoionsness— that the outward and 
tasteless Emite Life may be pervaded by the Infimte. 
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nnil FO enjoyed nnd to this end all who hire been 
tilled will thcDiMnc Idea base laboured and shall 
htill lalionr, that this conccionsncss, in its purest pos 
mMc fonn, inaj bo spread throughout the race ’ 

Tins longingo is not exactly of Christian theology, 
but it IS nearer to the kingdom of hca\ on than most 
utterances of British philosophy 


NOTE IT— PsOE 18 

Tins passage ocenrs in Thr Frrettrss of the Ootpcl, 
b\ the late Tliomos Erskino of Linlathcn. Wlicn tbo 
tirst of these lectures was delix ered, ho was yet alive 
Befon. the closing one xros given ho bad breathed his 
last^ on Sunday, the 20th March 1S70 Thi' Freenesa 
tif th* Go^ptl xvas first published nearly fifty’ years 
ago Tor long the author had abstained from repub 
lisbing tins or any of those other works which so 
deeply touched the minds of many in Scotland dunng 
the lost generation But m his latter days he had 
allowed a ntxv edition of thoxvork, from which this 
quotation IS made, to bo prepared by' a fnend, nnd 
ixcnlumself dictated some corrections. This edition 
has apiicarcd siuco the dcatli of tbo rex ered author 


NOTE III —Page 19 

Fon some of the thoughts here expressed on the 
influence of Greece, 1 am indebted to the first of Dr 
IscwTiiaii’s Zifc/urei on Untremtt/ Subjects Espeually 
in what I baxc said of Homer, I hnxo xentured to 
adopt not only Dr Newman’s thought, but also some 
of hui cxprcmioni Tlio passage m the onginnl lecture 
IS so graceful, nnd puts an old subject in so new a 
light, that it IS hero gixcn more at length. 

* lit tbo country which has been the fouutnm head 
of mtcllectuol gifts, in the ago which iircccdcd or m- 
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trodnced tho first formations of Hnmnn Society , in 
an ora scarcely histoncal, vre may dimly discern an 
almost mythical personage, who, putting out of con- 
sideration tho actors in Old Testament history, may 
ho called tho first Apostle of Cirihzation Like an 
Apostle in another onler of things, he was poor and a 
wanderer, and feeble in the flesh, though ho was to do 
such great thmgs, and to live in tho mouths of a 
hundred generations, and a thousand tnhes A blind 
old man, whose wanderings were sudi that, when ho 
became famous, his birthplace could not he ascer- 
tained. 

“ Seven famous towns contend for Homer dead, 

Throngli whieh tlie tiling Homer licggcd liis bread ’ 

Yet he had a name m his day, and, little guessing 
in what vast measures his wish would ho answered, 
he Buppheated with a tender human fcchng, as he 
wandered over tho islands of tho iEgcan and the Asian 
coasts, that those who had known and loved him 
would dicnsh his memdiy when ho was absent ITnhke 
the proud boost of the Homan poet, if he spoko it m 
earnest, “Excgi monumentum cere perennius,” he did 
hut indulge the hope that one whoso commg had been 
expected with ideasuro might excite regret when he 
went awaj , and bo rewarded nuth tho sympathy and 
praise of his fnends, oven in tho presence of other 
minstrels A set of verses remoms, which is ascribed 
to him, in which he addresses tho Dchan women in 
the tone of feehng I have desenbed “ Farewell to 
you all,” he says, ** and remember mo m time to come , 
and when Wy one of men on earth, a stranger from 
far, shall Enquire of you, 0 maidens, who is the 
sweetest of 'minstrels here about, and in whom you 
most delight X then make answer modestly. It is a 
blind man, and\ho hves m steep Chios ” 

‘ The groat po'tet remained unknoivn for some cen 
tunes, — that is, tmknown to uhat wo call fame 
At length an Athenian pnnee took upon him the task 
of gathonng together tho scattered fragments of a 
gemus which had not aspired to immortality, of re 
ducing them to writing, and of fittmg them to he the 
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text 'boolc of ancient edncntion. Hcncoforth the 
^agrant ballad singer, os be might be thought, 'nas 
submitted, to his snrpnse^ to a sort of literary canoni- 
zntion, and was inve^ed with the office of forming 
the young mmd of Greece to noble thoughts and bold 
deeds To bo road m Homer soon became the cduca 
tion of a gentleman , and a rul^ recognised in her 
free age, romamed os a tradition m the times of her 
degradation ’ 

Hr Kewman, it will bo soen, holds by the old and 
natural belief that Homer was a man, not a m 3 d:h. 
Tho great Teutomo hoax, which has so long glamoured 
the minds of the learned, seems to be somewhat los- 
mg its hold It 18 a fair enough question whether 
tho lltad and the Odyssey are the work of the same 
author , also, whether certam passages m these books 
may not bo inteipolations, and whether the great 
creative poet may not have incorporated into his work 
many fragments of earher minstrelsy But to suppose 
that each of two long contmuous poems, the greatest m 
their kmd the worid has seen, — pooms ^ed with 
portraitures of men and women, so firm in outhne, so 
consistent in character, that they have stamped them- 
selves on the world’s imagmation os only Shakespeare’s 
greatest chancters have done — ^to suppose that such 
poems were the product not of one mind but of many 
minds, workmg cither with design or at haphazard, is 
too much for plain men to take m 


NOTE IV— Page 37 

The best exposition which I have met with of the 
inadequacy of the Flicnomenahsm, os a total xccoimt 
of the whole matter, is to be found m the late Pro- 
fessor Grote’s Exploratio Phtlosqphtca (published at 
Gambndge in 1865) In that work he thmks over 
once again tho fundamental problems that he at the 
root of all philosophy And though the stylo may be 
felt to bo lengthy, tentative, and hesitatmg, yet all 
uho care for the subjects ho treats of will readily 
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foi;got tibs for the entire freshness, honesty, and ongi 
nohty of the thinking Sts book reads as though you 
overheard a real thinker thinking aloud And much 
of uhat may be regarded as defect of style may he 
put dounn to the entire candour and thoroughness of 
the -writer, canng far more for -what he has to say, 
than for the manner in -which he says it 

The foUowmg are some of -the contrasts he draws 
between the phenomenal and the philosophical point 
of view — 

‘The phenomenal verb is “Is” in -the sense of 
“ exist,” -with immediate applications of it to certam 
objects of our thought itself, the nature of the exist- 
ence, the grounds of our supposition of it, not entenng 
mto consideration The verb of philosophy, or when 
our point of departure is consciousness or our oivn 
personohty, is one which has scarcely existence m 
popular language we might consider it to be “feel ” 
used neutrally, or “ fool ourselves ” (the Greek ^oi 
with an adverb) In this consoioiisness, m the philo 
sophet’s pomt of -new, is the root of all certainty or 
knowledge The problem of philosophy is the find- 
mg the i^ation between existence and this 

‘ The phenomenal assumption is that the world of 
reahty exists quite mdependeutly of being known by 
any kno-wmg beings in it, just the same os it would 
exist if there were no knowledge or feehng m any 
members of it The Berkeleian idealism is httle more 
than the easy demonstration that this -view, from a 
philosophical standing pom-t, is imtenablo , that the 
notion of existence, as distmguished from perceived- 
ncss, IS, nakedly and rudely stated, os abhorrent to 
the philosopher as -that of perceivingness and -will, in 
any part of the matter the laws of which he is seebng, 
IS to the phenomenohst 

‘ I think the best way of our concei-vmg -this pheno 
menohst spirit, carefully avoidmg, m our intellectual 
conception of ik any moral approbation or disappro 
bation of it, is -to conceive what exists c-xistmg with 
out bemg kno-wn — ^without any mmd, or auythmg 
like mind, having originated it or having been con- 
cerned with ite origination or arrangement, so that 
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■wbcn Tve find m it nnjftliing wliicli ivo should dcscnbe 
IS order or form, or composibon, it is not that kind 
of order, or anythmg like it , ivhich we mean when 
we s^tenk of puttmg together anything ourselves with 
a memmg and a reason The phenomenalist maxim 
must he to put nothing (mentnllj) in tho uniierse 
heyond what we find there , and what we find there 
phenomenally is that, and nothing more, which com 
mnmeates with tho various natund (dements, nervous 
matter, of which onr bodies are composed. 

"We really, phenomenally, have no right to speak 
of order, arrangement, composition, in the um 
1 erse, all which are id(xis belongmg to onr own con- 
scionsness of active and constructive xiowers. The 
great rnlo of phenomenalism is to be snre that wo 
do not do that which we always naturally do do, 
humanize the universe, recognise intelhgence in it, 
have any prelimmary faith, persuasion, suppositions 
about it, find ourselves, if 1 may so speak, at all at 
home in it, think it has any concern with ns ’ — (pp 
14,15) 

‘ The pomt of the difference is that in the former 
(the phenomenalist pomt of view) wo look upon what 
we con find out bj ph^uical research ns ultimate fact, 
so for as we arc concerned, and upon conformity with 
this as the test of troth , so that nothmg is admitted 
as tme except so far as it follows by some process of 
inference from this. In opposition to this, the con* 
trasted view is to the effect, that for philosophy, for 
our entire judgment about tlungs, we must go beyond 
this, or ra^or go further back than it The ultimate 
fact really for ns, — the basis upon which all rests 
— bemg, not that thmgs exist, bnt that we know 
them, X e., think of them os existmg Tho order of 
things in this view is not existence first, and then 
knowledge , bnt knowledge (or conscionsness of self) 
first, mvolvmg or implymg the existence of what is 
known, bnt logically at le^ prior to it, and concen- 
ably more extensive than it In the former view 
knowledge about thmgs is looked upon as a possibly 
snpencnmg accident to them or of them In the 
latter view, their knowableness is a part, and the 
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most important part, of their reality or essential being 
In the former vieir, mind or consciousness is suppos^ 
to folloir, desultorily and accidentally, after matter 
of fact In the latter view, mind or consciousness 
begins with recogmsmg itself as a part of an entire 
supposed matter of fact or universe, and next os cor- 
respondent, m its subjective character, to the whole 
of this besides as object, while the understandmg of 
this latter as Inown, germinates mto the notion of 
the recognition of other mind or reason m it.’ — ^p 69 
‘ We are really conscious of a non ego os of an ego, 
we are not therefore the only existence, and from this 
it seems to me to follow, that we have reason in 
considering that m evolving (by thought) order and 
character, or someOungnesa out of mere disorder — 
objects out of prae objectal possibihty — we are not 
the only mmd at work As much as we feel ourselves 
nund, ne feel ourselves one mmd, and that there may 
be others We know thmgs, therefore, not only be 
cause w are, but because there are things'that can 
be known , because there are things which have m 
them the quahty or character of knowableness, t.e., a 
counterpart or adaptedness to reason , which is, how 
ever we like to describe it, the same ns a mind or 
reason so far msubstantiated or embodied.’ — (p 58 } 


NOTE V— Page 41 

For this view of the double aspect of all human 
action — at least for the form in which it is here put, 
I desire to own my obligation to a very thoughtful 
and searching cnticism of Mr Huxley’s I^ecture which 
shortly after that Lecture was published appeared in 
the Spectator It is one of many papers which 
from time to tune appear in that penodic-vl, full of 
thought on the highest subject^ which is at once 
robust and reverentiaL Without m any measure m 
dorsmg the political views of that periodical, 1 may 
be allowed here to express my admiration of the papers 
to which I allude. They are exclusively on philo 
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sophical or religions subjects, or rather on that border 
land irhere philosophy and rebgion meet One may 
not always agree with all that they contain Bnt no 
thoughtful person, whatever his own views may be, 
con read them without being braced in mind and 
spunt by their atmosphere of bought 

If I had at hand the nnmber of the Spectator which 
contomed the paper on Mr Huxley’s Lecture, I should 
have made some extracts from it m this place Bnt 
in default of this, I may be allowed, as it is pertinent 
to the subject of my second Lector to make the 
following quotation &om the Spectator of July 30, 
1870 — ‘ ^e most dangerous form of unbdief at the 
present tune is what we may call the “scientific,” 
which says, when it contents itself with negatives, 
“ we do not find -God or any of the spiritual things of 
which you speak in the world with which we have to 
do which goes further when it chooses to be aggres 
sive, and says “your thedogy is very much in the way 
of the improvement and advance of the human race, 
and we will put it oat of the way ” To thisi, in either 
mood, all theologies are ahke. It is with this 
that the battle must be fought out, and to any one 
who con furnish weapons for it our deepest gratitude 
18 due ’ 

To furnish such weapons is a task I do not now 
venture to undertake There are, however, certain 
fundamental questions which may be suggested for 
the consideration of those who are in the state of scien- 
tifio unbehef above described, and who yet ore candid 
men, open to conviction. It may be asked. Do you 
really hold that the world with which science deals 
IS the whole world of existence 7 If there is a world 
of truth outside, or perhaps rather inside, of that 
which science is cognisant of, is no part of it to be be 
heved till science has made it her own, and given us 
scicntifio grounds for behoving it ? Yon say that you 
do not find God in the world with which you have to 
do Is, however, this world of yours the only world 
that really exists 7 Is it oven the most important world 
— important, that is, if yon consider aU that man is, 
all that history proves 1^ to be and to need 7 
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Or to piit the same questions from another side. 
Are you quite sure tha^ "with all your science, you 
have oil the faculties necessary for apprehending all 
truth avrahe and active within you ? May there not 
he other capacities of your being, than those scientific 
ones, which capacities you, in your entire absorption 
in science have hitherto allowed to he dormant ^ 
And if BO, may not these be just the very capacities 
required to make you feel the need of God, and to 
enable you to find Him ? 

The truly scientifio man reverences all facts. Is 
not this one worth his consideration ? The verdict 
of all ages has pronounced, that the exclusively 
scientific man, he in whom the scientific side is 


overythmg, and the apintnal side, that is heart, con 
science, spintual aspiration, go for nothing, is but half 
a man, developed only on one side of his nature 
and that not the highest side If God is to be appre* 
bended at all in a vital way, and not merely ns an 
inteUeotunl abstraction, it must be first from the spiri- 
tual side of our being, by the conscience^ the spmt, 
the reverence that is in man, that he is mainly to be 
approached. This is the centre of the whole matter 
From this side we must begin, however muidi may 
afterwards be added by expenence and acquired 
knowledge 

I had got thus far m wnting this note when Tsmet 
nath the fcUoimg passage m a paper on Dr NeiymaVs 
wammar ^Awent, which aiipeared in the Quarter^ 
Mmew of last July, and is relevant to the matter on 
hand ‘There are two ideas of the Divme Beinc 
which spring respectively from two sets of first pnn- 
ciples-one of which gathers around conscience, the 
other around a physical centre There is the idea of 
mm ns a moral governor and judge, expressed m the 

proclaims the 

nnm5« inhabiteth eternity, whose 

' keeping mercy for thousands, forgiving 
imqmty, transgression, and sm, and that will bv no 

rnmL Z ^ ^ Idea of 

am OS the supremo mundane being, the impersona 

tioa of the causes which are at work in the Sop 
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ment and completion of the nsihle irorld , irho looks 
— Tfo cannot say from heaven — ^mth calm satisfaction 
upon the successful expansion of the original seed 
irhich commenced the formation of the vast material 
orgamsm — the universal spectator of the fabric of 
nature, the growth of art and the progress of cnnliza 
tion These two ideas of the Deity must moke all 
the difference in the aspect m which a rei elation pre 
sents itself to ns , the former will recommend such a 
rei elation as that in the Old and New Testament to 
ns, the latter will create a whole foundation of 
thought m preliminoiy conflict with it ’ 

This passage seems to represent truly the two fun 
damcntal tendencies of thought on this subject^ which 
are seen abundantly exemplihed m the present time 
The scientiflo unbehef to which the Spectator alludes 
does not perhaps get so far as to assert a ‘ Supreme 
Mundane Being,’ but it is along this Ime of thought 
that it travels, and this is what it would assert if it 
cared or ventured to assert anything The contest 
between these two tendencies is a radical and irre 
concilable one — no compromise is possible. And 1 
cannot imagme how any one who has once got mto 
the purely physical way of conceiving the first ongin 
of t^gs can pass out of it into the moral and spiritual 
conception, except by a radical change in his whole 
mode of thought, an inward awakening which shall 
moke him know and feel expenmentally the need of a 
sjnntual and moral Bemg on whom his own being can 
repose, as it never can on any physical centre. 

Once more the old truth must be asserted that if we 
are to reach God at all, m any vital way, we must begm 
from the centre of conscience and the truths it coniiims 
— ^from that in ns which is hipest and best, which 
highest and best, feeble though it be, is, we bdieve, the 
truest image we have of His real nature This, in the 
religious region, is the centre of all h^t and heat The 
moral and spiritual is primary and supreme But it 
has always been felt that, starting &om this centre, 
it 18 the function and duty of thought to radiate out. 
till it embraces and vitalizes all that .s known and 
that exists. And now, more than ever, there is an 
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urgent demand tliat tliouglit sbould do tins— tbnt tbe 
bearing of tbe moral on the physical order sbould bo 
moro closely pondered, — ^tbat if it migbt be, tbe 
pomt sbould bo dcsoriod, at -nrbicb tbo Supremo 
inll touobcs and moves tbo fundamental forces wbicb 
make up tbo pbysio^ universe In tins direction 
there be whole worlds of undiscovered country, moro 
important and interesting than any wbiob philosophy 
and science have yet reolaimod But this conquest 
mtU not bo achieved by any movement of thought 
ubich begins by denying or throwing mto tbo back* 
ground those spiritual pnnoiplcs wbiob are tbo most 
deeply rooted, and the most enduring, of any that 
are in man 


NOTE VL— Page 87 

Tins thought, which bos been often urged, and 
in many forms, is put very forcibly by tbe Eev J 
Uowclyn Davies in tbo preface to bis book of sermons 
entitled The Gospel and Modem Life. 

It bos since tbo pubboation of these sermons been 
elaborately drawn out by Dr Newman wntb bis 
pcoubar power, and forms a Icodmg portion of tbo 
■u^gumont in bis Grammar of Assent, 

The folio-wing quotation is from Mr Davies’s 
preface — 

' Tbe argument by which Christians of the firmest 
faith are and have been always most powerfully 
moiod, are not suob ns it is easy to lay out in contro 
vorsy, or such os can bo conveniontly weighed and 
measured by logical instruments Christians 

are contmut^y tempted to do what all controversy 
sobcits them to do, namely, to argue ns if tbcir bnsi 
ness was to establish, in the light of the understand 
ing, certam conoliisions to wbi(£ every rational person 
must assent But this is to put the mam pomt, the 
attractive action of Cod himself, ont of the question. 
If the end of God bo what wo hold it to bo, to bring 
human souls te himself, then tbo moans be actually 
employs must bo biung and spintunl They are bkoly 
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to be infinitely lanons and snbtle^ bnt they wrll deal 
principally ‘intli the conscience and the affections 
God IS likely — ^nay, is certain — ^to manifest himself 
more and more in proportion to faith and lore. 
Christian appeals belong naturally to a region that 
may be called mystical, or may be othennse descnbed 
as personal and spintnd The expenence of the inner 
life, rightly understood and tested, is the best evi' 
denbe that can be addnced Irrords irhich one man 
can say out of his heart may strongly moi e another 
man If ire 'will not acknowledge evidence of this 
kind, the evidence does not pensh or lose its power, 
bnt we arc simply remaining on the ontside of the 
question 

*lso Cbnshan need be ashamed of tiymg to rise 
mto the sphere of those motives, and to submit to the 
government of those mflnences which have produced 
all that IS best in Christendom But the truth is 
that no one, Christian or non-Chnstian, can become 
senons and think of what he himself lives bj and for, 
without appealing to considerations which may meur 
the taunt of being personal and mysbeoL’ 


IfOTE VIL— Page 89 

These words are from the opening of a paper m the 
June number, 1867, of the North Bnttsh i^erieic, on 
“ Modem "Views of the Atonement” It •will mterest 
some of my readers to knowthat this very thoughtful 
piper was from the pen of the late C E, Pnehard, 
somefamo "Fellow of Bolhol, afterwards Rector of South 
Luffenhom. 


NOTE TUL— Page 101 

‘"When’, then, even an unlearned person thus 
trained — his u'wn heart, from the acbon of 
his xmnd upon itself, from straggles •with self, from 
an attempt to follow those impulses of his own 
nature which he feels to be highest and noblest, 
K 
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from a vivicf natural perception (natural, tbough 
clicnslicd and strongthencd by prajcr, natural, 
though unfolded and diversified by practice, natu- 
ral, though of that now and second nature which 
God the Holy Ghost gives), from au innate, though 
supernatural perception of the great \ision of truth 
u hich IS external to him (a perception of it, not mdeed 
in its fulness, but in glimpses, and by lits and sen 
sons, and in its persuasive influences, and through a 
courageous following on after it, ns a man in the dark 
might follow after some dim and distant hght) — saj , 
when a xicrson thus trained from his o\\ n heart, rends 
the declarations and promises of the Gospel, are we to 
be told that ho behoves m them merely because ho 
has been bid bcbci o in them 7 Ho wo not sec that ho 
has something in his own breast which bears a con 
firming testimony to their truth 7 Ho reads that the 
heart is deceitful above all things and desperately 
wicked,” and that ho inhents an evil nature from 
Adam, and that ho is still under its power, except so 
far as ho has been ronowod. Hero is a mystery, but 
his own actual and too bitter evpcnonco bears witness 
to tbo truth of the dcolaration , ho feels the mj stcry 
of miquity within him. Ho reads that “ without hoh 
ness no man shall see the Lord ,” and his own love of 
what 18 true and lovely and pure approves and cm 
braces the dootnue as commg from God. Ho reads 
that God 18 angry at sm, and will punish the sinner, 
and that it is a hard matter, nay, an impossibihl^ , 
for us to appease His wrath Hero, again, is a mys 
tcry, but here, too, his oonscicnco anticipates the 
mystery, and convicts him, his mouth is stopped 
And when he goes on to read that the Son of God has 
Hiniself come mto the world in our flesh, and died 
npon the Cross for us, does ho not, amid tho awful 
mystenoiisness of tho dootrme, find those words fill 
filled in him which that gracious Samour uttered 
And L if I be lifted up from the earth, wall draw all 
men unto mo 7” Ho cannot cdioose but believe m 
Him. Ho sajs, “ 0 Lord, Thou art stronger than I, 
aud host prevailed.”’ — ^Dr Howman’s Parochial and 
Plain Sermons (Ed. 1SC8), voL aou. pp 117-119 
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irOTB IX.— Page 122 

‘■\Vf arc not to bo impitient of mystery — whicli 
encompasses ns on nil sides. Our Ood gives us light, 
nnd wo are to walk m it and rcjoico in it, but tbis 
light seems to ha\o ever beyond it a region of dark- 
ness. The light IS not on that account less truly 
light, and to bo tmsted in ns light To permit dark 
11C33 to bring light into question — ^to feel euro of no 
thing bccaiiso wo cannot know all things — is in tmth 
to do aiolcnco to tho constitution of our being , to 
which, if wo are faithful, wo shall know light to bo 
really light, whatever outer circle of darkness may 
make itself felt by us. Let us thankfully rcjoico in 
the light, and roicrcntly submit to the darkness 
And let us wclcomo that gradual widening of the re 
gion of hght, of which wo have experience, tho re 
tiring of tho circle of encompassing darkness. How 
far rcniaimng darkness may yet give place to hght 
now or hereafter in tho endless otomity before us we 
know not In the mcantimo wo honour the hght by 
obeying it, and in so doing honour God, while wo 
honour Him also by a right aspect of our mmds tow ards 
the darkness, accepting onr limits in tho faith of tho 
insc love which appoints them For if w o ore giiing 
God gloiy in avlint Ho gi\ cs us to know, it will not bo 
difiiciilt to give Hun tho further glory of being peace 
ful and at rest concerning tho darkness w hich remains , 
not doubting that what wo know not must bo in har 
moiiy w ith what wo luiow , nnd would bo seen by us 
to 1)0 so, if God saw it good that the roniniiiing dark 
ness should altogether pass away if indeed it is 
])ossiklo in tho natnro of things that it should jiass 
away For wo can bdiovc that much is ombmeed in 
the diMnc consciousness and in tho relation of the 
creature to God, which it may ho mcompatiblo with 
crcatim limits that wo should know Yet on tho 
other hand that is a largo word, “ Then shall wo know 
eien ns also wo nro known ."’ — Chrwt tin Bread of 
Lfr, by John hI'Lcod Campbell, D D (Second Edi 
tion), pp 167, 158 
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such he lias pros ided n true Intellectual feast. Ti onng students, to w horn 
lie spcclallj nddrcsAC-s himself, will find themsehes hero In communion 
with a mind which phtees its rleli resources at tholr disposal We 
can promise a fresh pleasure In almost ea cty papt —Tht Sptetator 

"Wo can recommend no belter, fresher, more helpful, more oxlilbrating 
exercise to the voung loser at poetry, who ha.s a real desire to know 
whereof ho nlllnns— or ought to afllrm— delight, when ho roads a good 
poetical description than to study these pages with attention, nnd to 
contirm or correct their crlltclsms by cari fully examining the poets 
lafirrcd to for himself ' —Tht EdMurgh Courant 
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Tho foar exUSea \Tb(ch Iia^o been collected In the irnsent volume 
uxolted an amount of attention and remark nt tho time of their appear- 
ance in tho North Pr(((sh Peoleu’. which more than JnstIDes tho author in 
repnhlishlng them. 

"to tho ilforal Dynamie, Hr Bhnitp seeks for something which slall ' 
persuade us of the vital and dose hearing on each oUior of moral thought 
and splritunl energy It is this conviction which Ims animated Mr Shairp 
in ovetv page of the volume heforo ns. It is beeanso he appreciates so 
jiAtly and forcibly the powers of philojiopblo doctrine over nil tho field of 
human life, that he leans with such strenuous trust upon those ideas 
which 'Wordsworth unsystematically, and Coleridge more systematically 
Qinade popular and fertile among ns."— Snluniay Ecvtno 

•' The finest essay in the volume, partly because it is upon tho grc.ttcst- 
and most definlto BnbJcct, is the first, on Wordtworih. 'll c Imvo 

said so nmcli upon this essay tlint we can only say of tho other three tliat 
they ire fully worthy to stand beside lt"'-S2)criaJor * 
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